Your KEA proudly presents 
the Kentucky School Journal 


in its new 1954 format. 


This cover is the first: of 


a series illustrating features 


of the Foundation Program. 
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American Envoy Desk no.3e2 
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Comfortable, relaxed sitting that fosters 
attentiveness and efficient performance is 
assured by this durable, lightweight die- 
formed unit. The formed plywood seat with 
short roll edge, and deep-curved back with 
self-adjusting lower rail provide proper pos- 
ture support for a wide range of student sizes. 


@ 


Rigid strength that eliminates squeaks, 
and hardened-metal, rubber-cushioned 
glides help maintain quietness in the class- 
room. Adjustable support clips beneath the 
seat back avoid clothes-catching hazard. Top 
slopes 10° for writing comfort, and is adjust- 
able for height by never-fail, wrap-around 
clamp. Roomy, sanitary book-compartment. 








AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability and 


Fa Experience makes our service ae ae 
time-saving, for all your school needs. 
Prompt deliveries from large warehouse 


acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm. 
stocks. Send for complete catalog. 











School Desks and Laboratory 
Chairs Equipment 
School Tables Chalkboards and 
Stadium Chairs Supplies 
Auditorium Seati Bulletin Boards CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY, INCORPORATED 
Seting Chairs Flags 311 West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


Exclusive Distributor for 


ctmewtcan Seating Company 


Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and 
Home Economics 
Equipment 

Filing and Storage 
Cabinets 

Window Shades 


Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library 
Supplies 

School Papers 

Duplicating 
Equipment 

Art Materials 


Primary Materials a 
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Full-color, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture 
Made by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, this 10-minute movie tells 
the story of menstruation in a 
clear, direct manner, yet with 
beauty, dignity and charm. 
Above all, itis amovie made with 
a deep understanding of the 
sensitivities of adolescent girls. 
Free (except for return postage) 
on short term loan. 


Pet ome Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 
‘& Tt Hundreds of teachers cooperated in organizing 

% | this helpful teaching guide. It is flexible and can 
+! be adapted to any teaching situation. Large color 
Y chart on menstrual physiology is designed for 
\*< supplementary classroom lectures. 


oni 
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Now~—a booklet on menstruation for 
whatever age group you teach 


For girls 12 and older. The booklet “Very Personally Yours” has helped 
9 million junior and senior high school girls acquire a healthy, normal 
attitude toward growing into womanhood. Its good taste and clarity, its 
simple, straightforward presentation of accurate scientific facts, have won 
acclaim from educators, nurses, parents and church groups alike. 

For girls 9 to 12. “You’re A Young Lady Now” is written especially for 
younger girls. It explains menstruation as a normal part of life in simple 
terms they can readily understand. This booklet deals only with subjects of 
interest to this younger group, and helps eliminate the shock of the unknown. 

Either booklet, or both, may be ordered in quantity from the International 
Cellucotton Products Co., the distributors of Kotex*. 

Either may be used successfully by itself; however, you will find them of 
even greater value when used as a part of this integrated program of 
menstrual education. 







International Cellucotton Products Co. 

Educational Dept. ST-94 

919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 

PLEASE PRINT 

Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, ““The Story of Menstruation.” 


This entire 
program or any part 
of it ts available to 
you without charge. 

Just fill out this 
order form— 
today! 










' 
I 
| day wanted (allow 4 weeks 
| 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks 
| 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
| Also send the following: 

copies of “‘Very Personally Yours” 
| .... copies of ““You’re A Young Lady Now” 
| } Physiology Chart 
| C. Teaching Guide 
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Part of a complete program for menstrual education available to you without charge 





eanhtents Proved Plan to 


MAKE MONEY 


for Many Class Activities 


way to EARN CASH, to finance group activities 
by the widely successful SUNSHINE FUND 
RAISING PLAN. Sell the Nationally Famous 
Christmas Assortment . . 
cards - 21 for $1. Many other Sunshine Exclusive 
Box Assortments, Gift Wraps, Stationery, etc. 


and sample cards on approval. 


Springfield 1, Mass. 





Thousands of school classes have found the easy | 


. exclusive quality | 


Write for details on this winning Sunshine Plan, 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc., Dept. ST-9 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


If you need a position or want a better 
one, register with us. We _ place 
teachers at all times of the year. We 
stand on our record of many years of 
good nation-wide service. Investigate 
us. 

Write for particulars without obliga- 
tion. 

VERNON M. RIEGEL, MCR., 
50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Phone—CApital 4-2882 


Member National Association of Teachers 
Agencies 





NEW TEACHING 
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A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 











So You Want a Picture File 


Here’s new booklet tells you exactly how to go about getting up 
a picture file. Easy and interesting. Also shows tried-and-tested ways of 
using to get most out of file. And the price of booklet only 50¢. 


Name of new booklet is So You Want 
to start a Picture File. Author— 
Supt. Miller, Riverside, Cal. schools 
—says teachers everywhere will wel- 
come the practical suggestions given. 
Fills a real need. 


Chapter 1 stresses worth of picture 
file; a valuable, inexpensive aid. 


Chapter 2 takes up types of pictures 
suitable for file and where to look for 
them; lists some sources of free and 
low-cost pictures, posters, and other 
visual materials. 


Chapter 3 deals with trimming and 
mounting; what to do with outsize 
posters and maps; and filing for 
easy finding. 


Chapter 4 discusses permanent and 
temporary displays; the value of 
change; captions and labels; show- 
ing children’s work. 


Booklet gives lists of sources of art 
reproductions and study prints, 
supply houses, books by specialists 
for reference. 


If further interested— For booklet described above $0 YOU WANT TO START A 
PICTURE FILE wrife BRUCE MILLER, Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 50¢ postpaid. 


DISCOVER how quickly the lively, refreshing 
flavor of delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
gives you a little lift. And see how the smooth 
chewing helps you relax. Just try it today. 













uthors tn this Jesue 


A. J. Beeler is an English 
teacher at Atherton High School. 
Louisville. He has reviewed books 
for the Kentucky School Journal 
for ten years, 





Y a 
Dr. John Henry Boyd is Dean 
of Education at Union College. 
Barbourville. He is a graduate 
of the University of Kentucky and 
President of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 
a A a 
J. M. Dodson is Executive Sec- 
retary of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 
A a a 
Alma Dean Fuller is Super- 
visor of the Educational Division 
of the American Forest Product 
Industries. Miss Fuller prepares 
materials on forestry for use in 
the public schools. Quantities of 
her material have been used in 
many of the schools in Kentucky. 
A A A 
N. O. Kimbler is the Executive 
Secretary of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System in Kentucky. The 
column prepared by Mr. Kimbler 
for the Journal is a service to 
teachers under the retirement sys- 


tem. 
Aa A Aa 


N. B. MeMillian is Director of 
Research and Information of the 


Kentucky Education Association. 
A A a4 


Fielder Pitzer, Jr., holds A.B. 
and M.A. degrees from East- 
ern State College at Richmond 
and has done graduate work at 
the College of William and Mary. 
For the past two years he has 
taught in the Maysville city 
schools and has served as chair- 
man of their local TEPS commit- 


tee, 
a a A 


Mrs. Mary Reynolds, a teacher 
at Briar Hill School, Fayette 
County, is chairman of the local 
Association of Public School Sys- 
tems. She was also on the editorial] 
staff of the 1954 APSS yearbook. 
Mrs. Reynolds is a graduate of 
the University of Kentucky. 
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Officers, Directors 
and Staff 





OFFICERS 


Term Expires 
John Henry Boyd, President, Barbourville 
‘April 15, 1955 


Carlos Oakley, First Vice President, 
Morganfield April 15, 1955 


Miss Elizabeth Dennis, Second Vice Pres. 
1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 
April 15, 1955 


DIRECTORS 


Roy McDonald, Cadiz ............ June 30, 1957 


Mrs. Lillie K. Peyton, Sturgis 
June 30, 1956 


Mitchell Davis, Glasgow ........ June 30, 1957 
T. O. Thompson, Bardstown..June 30, 1956 


Mrs. Marguerite Fowler 
1207 Larue, Louisville 13...June 30, 1956 


J. A. Cawood, Harlan ............ June 30, 1957 
Miss Sara Rives, Board of Education, 
COVIN BION = 2.0.0 oi eA ace June 30, 1956 
Verne P. Horne, Paintsville...June 30, 1956 
M. C. Napier, Hazard ........ June 30, 1955 


P. H. Hopkins, Somerset ..... June 30, 1955 
Miss Jeannette Pates, 
5 Richmond Avenue, Lexington 
June 30, 1956 
Lyman V. Ginger, Ex officio, Lexington 
April 15, 1955 


STAFF 


J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 


Lillian Lehman, Consultant for Professional 
Services 


N. B. MeMillian, Director of Research and 
Information 


Attention 


Local Officers, 


On page 9 of this issue you will 


_ find an article by J. M. Dodson on 


the Foundation Program Law. 


Administrators, 


An article explaining the orienta- 
tion program in Fayette County is 
presented under the title, They’re Off 
to a Good Start, page 10. 


Classroom Teachers, 


Miss Alma Dean Fuller has pre- 
pared an article on Forestry which 
contains pertinent material for class- 
room use, page 12. 


TEPS Committees, 


A report of a TEPS survey made 
by the Maysville Faculty is an ex- 
ample of work done by a local com- 
inittee, page 14. 
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Volume 33 Number 1 


Miss Lillian Lehman 
Editor 


The Kentucky School Journal is pub- 
lished by the Kentucky Education 
Association, 1419-1421 Heyburn 





Building, 


Telephone: WAbash 2719. 


Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
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Here's the Team that helps keep 
America on the move ! 





Watch a passenger train flash by and you are seeing a top team 
in action—one of the thousands of crack teams of railroad men 
who perform one of our country’s most important and exacting jobs. 





Captain of the team is the conductor. He 
is in charge of the whole train. He collects 
the tickets from the passengers, handles the 
train’s bookkeeping and makes a compre- 
hensive report on each trip. His helpers are 
the flagmen, the brakemen, train baggage- 
men, porters and other train personnel. 


SSS 





Long-distance trains have a dining car 
steward together with a crew of cooks and 
waiters. Each Pullman car has its own 
porter and all of them are responsible to 
the Pullman conductor. All these people, 
each doing his part, help make your trip on 
the train comfortable and safe. 









Up ahead on the locomotive are the engi- 
neer and fireman—ever alert to the myriad 
signals. The engineer's hand on the throttle 
governs the train’s speed and with another 
lever he controls the air brakes. The fireman 
helps check everything about the locomo- 
tive and assists the engineer in other ways. 


Then there are teams that load and un- 
load thousands of tons of freight daily; 
teams that keep the cars and engines in 
good running order; teams that maintain 
the tracks and the roadways which are built 


and kept up at railroad expense—without 


cost to the taxpayers. 


So you see what it takes in the way of manpower, teamwork and invest- 
ment to maintain the movement of the 25,000 trains that are required, every 
day, to provide the people of our country with this essential transportation. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 13. 
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N. B. McMillian 
Joins KEA Staff 


On July 1, Dr. N. B. MeMillian 
joined the staff of the Kentucky 
Education Association as Director 
of Research and Information. Dr. 
MeMillian was chosen by the 
Board of Directors to fill this new 
KEA post because of his wide and 
varied experience in this field. 

At the time of his appointment, 
Dr. MeMillian was serving as As- 
sistant to the President of More- 
head State College. He has served 
as an elementary teacher, a high 
school teacher, and for four years 
Was an instructor in education 
and journalism at the University 
of Kentucky. He has had editor- 
ial and managerial experience 
with weekly and daily news- 
papers in Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

Dr. MeMillian is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, 
and the Masonic Lodge. He holds 
memberships in a number of 
newspaper and education organi- 
zations. He received his Ph, D. 
from the University of Kentucky 
in 1951. He is married to the 
former Myrna Canfield of Berea 
and they have four children, 

We welcome Dr. MecMillian to 
the official family of KEA. We 
believe that he will enjoy a long 
and successful tenure with our 
Association. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Ti Kentucky Education Association presents 
the first edition of the Kentucky School Journal 
in its new format, 

New page size of the Journal 8! x 11% inches, 
gives more flexibility in make-up and should in- 
crease the advertising possibilities, since the NEA 
and all of the states except New York have adopted 
magazines of this size. The new measurements are 
standard filing size and bound volumes will shelve 
perfectly in libraries. The KEA Board of Direc- 
tors, after thorough study, voted unanimously to 
adopt the popular size Journal. 

Covers of the Journal for this year will feature 
various aspects of the Foundation Program of Edu- 
cation. Read “Foundation Law is Good” page 9. 

New offerings of the Journal include recognition 
of authors featured opposite the contents page, News 
and Views section page 17, and a column of special! 
interest to elementary principals on page 19. 
Book Looks, Kimblerquiz and Yours for the Asking 
will continue as formerly. The KEA Directory 
could not be included in the September issue, be- 
cause the reorganization of departments had not 
been completed at press date. 

The Kentucky School Journal is dedicated to the 
support of public education in Kentucky and to 
the welfare of KEA members. Editorials aim to 
reflect the thinking of the members and to uphold 
the policy of the organization as it is officially ex- 
pressed. Your suggestions and/or criticism of the 
Journal will be received and weighed with interest 
and concern. 


> 


Members of the teaching profession in Kentucky 
should take a stand on membership in the profes- 
sional organizations early in the school year. Since 
the Kentucky plan “to pledge or pay” gives you 
the opportunity to join early and pay later, it is 
merely a matter of taking a stand. Do you want 
the support of a united profession or the loneliness 
of a non-member? 

1954 


September, 


Look to the 


NEW 


Journal 
Members 


Teachers 


You must take your stand early in the year for 
a full year of service. You cannot receive full 
service until your name is on the mailing list. 
Why put off until December, membership due in 
September? If you are looking for a pair of Seven 
League Boots, turn to page 24. 


SS 


Will the new teachers in your school system be 
properly welcomed or will they feel baffled by the 
things that have not been explained? Do you 
recall when you were new in that certain school 
system, you couldn’t find a place to room, and 
nobody offered to help? Don’t let this happen 
to the new teachers in September 1954. The ad- 
ministrators, principals, teachers, parents and other 
members of the community should assume their 
responsibility in helping prepare the new teachers 
for the particular situation in which they are to 
work. New teachers need a feeling of belonging, 
too. Don’t expect new teachers to know the things 
others have spent a lifetime learning. 

Welcoming new teachers is everybody’s respon- 
sibility. Help should be forthcoming from the 
members of the local education association, the 
churches, the parent-teacher organization, civic 
groups and individuals. 

Beginning teachers, or those teachers new in a 
school system should be shown special courtesies 
and given information about community offerings. 
The teacher who wrote this letter to a newcomer 
had the right spirit: “Congratulations on your new 
appointment to our school faculty. May you have 
a happy, interesting and rewarding career as a 
teacher of the boys and girls in our town. We look 
forward to your arrival and are ready to assist you 
in any way possible.” 

Since the orientation program of a school will 
have a tremendous influence on the teachers’ first 
impressions, it is worthy of your best efforts. Read 
“They're Off to a Good Start” beginning on page 
10 of this Journal. This is cited as an orientation 
program worth your reading time. 





The Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation each year honors one of 
its members by electing him pres- 
ident of the Association and 
thereby thrusting upon his shoul- 
ders great responsibility as well 
as opportunity for service and 
leadership. You have chosen me 
for this honor. May I take this 
opportunity to express to you my 
genuine appreciation for your 
confidence and for this, the great- 
est honor that has come to me. 


President’s Message 


an opportunity to help formulate 
this plan for financing the Foun- 
dation Program. 

The future of education in Ken- 
tucky is bright. There seems to 
be renewed interest and high 
morale among teachers every- 
where in the state. Kentucky 
schools are improving because 
Kentucky teachers are becoming 
more professional minded. A 
greater awareness of our respon- 
sibility to the children, to our- 





This year offers challenging 
opportunities for service to the 
cause of education in Kentucky 
as we work together. The legis- 
lative and executive branches of 
State Government have been 
friendly to the cause of educa- 
tion as never before. All bills 
endorsed by the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association were passed by 
the recent legislature and all bills 
detrimental to the cause of public 
education were defeated. We 
have on the statute books the best 
Foundation Program for Financ- 


ing Education to be found in any 
state. We have a vast majority 
of Kentuckians who believe that 
the state should completely 
finance the Foundation Program 
as soon as possible. Our number 
one job for the next two years is 
to agree upon some plan for 
financing our educational pro- 
gram in Kentucky. This is not 
a job for the Kentucky Education 
Association alone, but a job to be 
worked out by all Kentuckians 
working through state and local 
committees similar to those which 
worked, discussed and planned 
with the Legislative Research 
Commission in formulating the 
Foundation Program. Each citi- 
zen who is interested in better 
schools for Kentucky should have 
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John H. Boyd 


selves, and to our profession is 
making the Kentucky Education 
Association a_ stronger, more 
united, working organization, 
more alert to the problems of 
Kentucky schools and more in- 
telligent in its attempts to solve 
these problems. 


The public at large has become 
acquainted with Kentucky’s edu- 
cational needs as never before 
and are showing a willingness to 
invest larger sums in the educa- 
tion of its children. People are 
beginning to ask themselves what 
quality of education do we want 
for our children? They are an- 
swering this question more and 
more by saying that we want edu- 
cational opportunities for our 
children equal to or better than 
that offered by the average state 
in the nation. 


The Richmond Leadership 
Conference pointed up some of 
our goals and objectives for the 
year and made recommendations 
for ways to reach these goals. 
Each member of KEA should be- 
come familiar with these goals 
and objectives and set about do- 
ing his or her part toward achiev- 
ing them. 


The Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation, in addition to our num- 


ber one problem of FINANCING 
THE FOUNDATION PRO- 
GRAM, has other problems to 
solve and decisions to make. The 
KEA has committees working on 
some of these problems. 


The committee on the new 
headquarters building is working 
diligently and should make some 
recommendations soon. The KEA 
has a committee available to offer 
its services to the Governor’s 
committee on desegregation if 
and when we might be called 
upon for our services. 


The Kentucky Education As- 
sociation is vitally interested in 
Kentucky’s problem of assess- 
ment. Fair assessment is basic 
to our Foundation Program. Our 
individual voices must be heard 
anytime we can help those who 
are trying to adjust the assess- 
ments to conform to the require- 
ments of the Foundation Pro- 
gram. 

The Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation has a well qualified Ad- 
ministrative Staff which, I be- 
lieve, can solve our professional 
problems if there is a solution to 
be found. The KEA Board of 
Directors have adopted a list of 
recommendations for operation 
of the KEA office and a job 
analysis for the Administrative 
Staff and have employed addi- 
tional personnel to do the job. 
There is a person in the KEA 
office who can serve as an advisor 
to each affiliated organization of 


KEA. 


The stage is set in our profes- 
sional organization as well as in 
the state as a whole for great 
progress in education if each 
member of KEA accepts his re- 
sponsibility to his profession and 
to the cause for which he works. 
You and I have a great oppor- 
tunity to play an important role 
in this program and a greater re- 
sponsibility to furnish inspired 
leadership. As Rupert Brooks 
said in his challenge to ten thou- 
sand Englishmen, “Thank God 
who has matched us against an 
hour like this.” 


Kentucky School Journal 
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The 1954 session of the legis- 
lature enacted into law one of 
the most important bills that has 
been considered by any Kentucky 
Legislature for many years. This 
law is the Foundation Program 
law for Kentucky Schools. 

The enactment of this bill into 
law did not happen by accident. 
It might be well to review briefly 
some of the activities preceding 
the passage of the bill. 


To make sure that the law was 
sound educationally, two of the 
outstanding authorities in the 
nation were invited to participate. 
They were Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, 
University of California, and Dr. 
R. L. Johns, University of Flori- 
da. These men have helped to 
write most foundation program 
bills that have been enacted into 
law in the various states through- 
out the United States. 


Foundation Law Is Good 





Thousands of Kentuckians par- 
ticipated in a state-wide survey 
in which they expressed them- 
selves relative to what they be- 
lieved were the needs of their 
schools. A real and genuine 
“grass roots” program was par- 
ticipated in by our people. They 
met in school buildings, churches, 
and court houses throughout the 
state. Approximately 5000 
people responded to question- 
naires, and it is estimated con- 
servatively that as many as 20,- 
000 expressed themselves in one 
way or another. The informa- 
tion on the questionnaire was 
tabulated by a state-wide commit- 
tee and formulated into a_pro- 
posed foundation program. Ap- 
proximately 45,000 copies of the 
proposed program were dis- 
tributed throughout the _ state. 
Kentuckians again participated 
in a discussion and an evaluation 
of the program. 

Immediately preceding the 
1954 legislative session, a group 
representing education and lay 
organizations met for three days 
at the University of Kentucky for 
the purpose of writing a founda- 
tion law which would carry out 
the wishes of the people as re- 
flected in the state-wide survey. 


September, 1954 


J. M. Dodson 


A series of meetings followed 
the initial meeting at the Univer- 
sity. School and lay people were 
invited in to discuss sections in 
which they were interested. Every 
effort was made to remove any 
inequities. 

Eventually the bill was intro- 
duced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Majority Floor 
Leader Harry King Lowman. So 
great was sentiment in favor of 
the bill that 66 members of the 
House signed as sponsors. Pass- 
age was virtually assured before 
the roll call was taken. The bill 
passed the House with only three 
dissenting votes, and later in the 
Senate with only one vote against 
it. The legislators were happy 
to respond to the will of the 
people. 

What does the law do and how 
does it help us to look forward 
to a new era in education? In 
the first place, the law provides 
for the joint support of both the 
local school district and the state 
in providing a minimum level of 
educational opportunity for our 
youth. In no case does the law 
take away any local control that 
local school districts have en- 
joyed previous to the enactment 
of the foundation law. 


Local initiative is encouraged 
under the foundation law. Once 
the local district has met the re- 
quirements for participation in 
the foundation program, it may 
go as far in excess of the program 
as the people wish. 

Once the law is put into opera- 
tion, a minimum state-wide sal- 
ary for teachers will be provided; 
this has not been true under the 
old system. It does not mean 
that teachers throughout the state 
will be making the same salaries 
but that any qualified teacher will 
be guaranteed a certain mini- 
mum, 

For the first time, the state will 
assist local school districts in 
financing their pupil transporta- 
tion systems. The cost of pupil 
transportation has increased tre- 
mendously in the last decade. The 
expenditure has been borne en- 
tirely by the local districts. 

Schoolhouse construction is one 
of the crying needs of education 
in Kentucky. The foundation law 
makes provisions whereby the 
state will assist the local school 
districts in their building pro- 
grams; previously, this has not 
been possible. 

Since the foundation program 
is based on the classroom unit, 
and the number of classroom 
units is determined by pupils in 
attendance, better attendance in 
our schools will be encouraged. 
Under the old per capita system 
of distribution of state funds, at- 
tendance did not enter into the 
calculations in any way. In fact, 
many boards of education were 


’ better off financially if attendance 


were poor or if the children did 
not attend school at all. 

The foundation program law is 
a good law and should be financed 
at the 1956 session of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature. It may be 
necessary to make some minor 
changes after two years of opera- 
tion. In the main, however, it 
should be financed as it is now 
written, because it is sound edu- 
cationally and represents the will 
of the people. 








~~ o you've completed your re- 
quirements and have been elected 


to a teaching position. What 
comes next? 

If you're in Fayette County, 
Kentucky, in the heart of the 
“Horse Country,” there’s a great 
deal in store for you before you 
leave the starting gate and head 
for the back stretch. 

Usually, you'll have been 
elected at a School Board meet- 
ing in the spring. That started 
an organized effort on your be- 
half. Here are some of the 
things in store for you: 


So—You’re A Teacher 


You won’t be ignored during 
the summer. Periodically you 
will receive mail from the super- 
intendent of instruction and pres- 
ident of the Fayette Education 
Association. You'll meet or cor- 
respond with the “big sister” or 
“big brother” assigned to you 
from the school in which you will 
teach in the fall. 

Carefully spaced in your mail, 
in order to be convenient for you, 
will be such things as a health 
questionnaire, your W-2 income 
tax form, a school calendar and 
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They’re Off 


to a good start 


other data concerning the school 
system and your future role in it. 


You’re A Prospect 


The Fayette Education Associ- 
ation president will welcome you 
and invite you to join the organ- 
ization. Another letter of wel- 
come will come from the Fayette 
Education Association Hospitali- 
ty Committee, which also is in 
charge of providing you with 
your “adopted” brother or sister. 

By the time summer nears its 
end, you'll already know several 
of your fellow teachers, but 
you're about ready to meet many 
more and really get acquainted 
with them — if you, like most 
others, want to do so. You're 
going to spend a week in camp 
with them. 


You’re A Camper 


Two weeks before school 
opens seven or eight administra- 
tors and from 30 to 40 “old” 
teachers will gather with you and 
practically all of the other “new” 
teachers for a week of work, play 
and fellowship. 

This project is held at a camp 
not far from Lexington. The 
camp is at the site of an old mill 


near the place where the mill- 
stream flows into the Kentucky 
River, One permanent camp 
structure affords sleeping quar- 
ters for the men, a large auditori- 
um (with stage) which doubles 
for a dining hall, and a kitchen. 
The women sleep in a smaller 
structure nearby, 

For six days —and for only 
$15 — you'll be in camp. Here 
are some of the things that await 
you there: 


You’re A Participant 


Some main theme such as the 
“6 R’s,” which was chosen last 
year, will be stressed throughout 
the session. Every morning the 
entire group will gather for dis- 
cussions and planning activities. 
Leading speakers will be repre- 
sentatives of such organizations 
as the State Board of Education 
or the University of Kentucky. 

After lunch, smaller groups 
will meet to discuss and study a 
variety of subjects, issuing re- 
views of their findings at the next 
morning’s session. Sometimes 
these reports are in the form of 
skits. The afternoon’s “work” is 
short-lived, ending by 3:00 
o'clock. Then Old Man Fun 
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takes over, and you can humor 
him in many ways. There'll be 
badminton, tennis, volley ball 
and swimming, among other 
things, and tournaments will be 
organized in the first three fields. 


You’re A “Chooser” 


In the meantime, if you feel 
like a less active afternoon, you 
can look over the numerous dis- 
plays arranged for your enter- 
tainment and edification. 

For instance, there are exhibits 
of such things as color and num- 
ber charts. Nearby are free ma- 
terials from which you can con- 
struct others just like them for 
your own use after school opens. 

Also on hand is a collection of 
new films and film strips avail- 
able at the University, ready for 
you and your fellow-teachers to 
preview. Up to two dozen of 
them will have accumulated dur- 
ing the summer. 

If you prefer, you can com- 
mute daily from Lexington, but 
most of the teachers stay at camp 
around the clock to take advan- 
tage of all that is offered there. 

After dinner, when various 
Fayette County ministers have 
conducted vespers, a program of 
organized recreation is held, in- 
cluding such things as square 
dancing, folk singing, and 
movies. 

As a new teacher, you won't 
be alone in attending camp — 
last year, only two of 60 new- 
comers were absent. 

By the way, the school board 
and Fayette Education Associa- 
tion share equally in the cost of 
materials distributed at camp. 


You’re A Socialite 


By the time you break camp, 
your circle of friends will have 
increased manyfold. But there’s 
more “socializing” in store for 
you. 

During the week between that 
time and the first tolling of the 
school bell, you'll have a “‘com- 
ing out” party at your school 
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under the auspices of the Fayette 
Education Association Hospitali- 
ty Committee. It likely will be 
in the form of a picnic or lawn 
party, and other guests will in- 
clude the remainder of the fac- 
ulty of your school and various 
others in the school system. 


Your school principal will ar- 
range meetings at school to 
further acquaint you with your 
local situation. You will be 
given an opportunity at this time 
to see the school building, be- 
come acquainted with the hand- 
book, local school policies, cur- 
riculum practices, and schedules, 
and to ask questions about any 
matter that has not been made 
clear to you. 


Then with the friendly counsel 
of your “big sister,” you’ll go to 
work like the rest of us, probably 
armed with considerable teaching 
material brought back from 
camp. 


After a couple of weeks, 
though, you will have a golden 
opportunity to learn more about 
the system you have joined. 


Other members of the Fayette 
Education Association will have 
gotten things under control in 
classrooms, the schools will begin 
to take on a more lived-in look, 
and they'll be ready for your in- 
spection. 


You’re A Tourist 


Then the Fayette Education 
Association will invite you to 
join in a tour of inspection, along 
with the other newcomers in a 
school bus provided by the Board 
of Education. During the six- 
hour jaunt, you'll see where all 
these other people are working 
and have a good look at the other 
Fayette County Schools. 


At noon, you'll tarry at one of 
the schools long enough to de- 
vour a free fried chicken picnic 
lunch. This year, more than two- 
thirds of the new teachers took 
the tour. After a month or so of 
teaching, you likely will have en- 


countered some problems—prac- 
tically everyone does. 


You’re A Wheel 


About that time, you can ex- 
pect a personal visit from your 
superintendent, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of instruction, 
and supervisor. This year they 
visited every school and held spe- 
cial meetings with all the new 
teachers. 

Here is the sort of agenda you 
could expect to discuss at such a 
meeting. I. Things planned for 
new teachers which have been 
helpful: A. At time of employ- 
ment B. Orientation Day C. 
Tour Day D. Conference with 
principal E. Others II. Addi- 
tional things which might have 
been helpful before opening of 
school A. At the time of em- 
ployment B. Orientation Day 
C. Tour Day D. Principal con- 
ferences E. Others: (1) Cafe- 
teria (2) Busses (3) Pay check 
deductions (4) W-2 Forms (5) 
Scheduling music, art, physical 
education III. Discussion of in- 
structional materials and sup- 
plies, IV. Discussion of records 
and reports, V. Discussion of 
guidebooks, VI. Discussions of 
housing, VII. What are some of 
the things causing you concern 
at this time? 


You’re An Authority 


During these meetings the ad- 
ministrators will attempt to learn 
what stone, if any, remained un- 
turned in readying you and your 
fellows for your jobs, and, in 


_ most cases, there will have been 


a few. 

That was what the administra- 
tors wanted to know this year, 
and an evaluation of the meetings 
by the supervisor resulted in 
these suggestions: 

A set or list of textbooks, in- 
structional supplies, teachers’ 
guide, and teachers’ directory be 
made available at the time of em- 
ployment. 

Include in the teachers’ guide 
the following: a map of Fayette 


Turn to Page 21 
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Students Study 


Forestry 


casita forests are growing 
faster than they are being used. 
This is good news in any state, 
but particularly significant in 
Kentucky where the harvesting of 
forest products has been going 
on for more than 200 years. A 
survey recently completed by the 
U. S. Forest Service promises a 
continuing supply of raw ma- 
terial for the state’s 2,000 saw- 
mills and other forest industries 
— if the forests are well-managed 
and are given better fire protec- 
tion. 

The “if” in the last sentence is 
where teachers come into the for- 
est picture. It is their challenge 
to make conservation education 
practical. Rightly handled, it 
can contribute directly to the fu- 
ture economic welfare of the stu- 


as vital subject 


dents, especially those who will 
live on farms. Nearly half of 
the state’s forests are in farm 
woodlots. 


Farm Woodlot Attention 


Ask any forester where the 
greatest need for better forest 
management lies, and you will 
hear about the farm woodlot. A 
special nation-wide conference 
was called by the forest indus- 
tries in Chicago to consider the 
farm woodlot problem. Chief of 
the U. S. Forest Service Richard 
E. McArdle told the conference 
that only about 14 per cent of 
the small woodland ownerships in 
the country are properly man- 
aged. Most of the big companies 
have hired professional foresters 
to manage their woodlands on a 
crop basis, but the small owner 


ere ae 





Teen-agers plant trees 
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cannot afford to do this. Because 
of his lack of knowledge, his trees 
suffer from neglect and he does 
not get the financial return which 


his woodlot could give. This is 
a serious national problem be- 
cause 57 per cent of all of the 
woodland in the country is in 
these small ownerships averaging 
around 62 acres each. 

Yet the basic forestry prin- 
ciples which the woodland owner 
needs are few and simple, and are 
much the same for forest tracts 
of any size. One is leaving seed 
sources when trees are harvested 
so as to insure future crops of 
timber. Another is providing 
adequate protection from fire, in- 
sects, disease, and destructive 
grazing. By putting these prin- 
ciples to work, many farmers 
have made the happy discovery 
that good forestry means an ad- 
ditional regular source of cash 
income, even from a small wood- 
lot. 


Study Unit Suggested 


A study unit on the wise use 
of forests could do a great deal 
to get across the simple but vital 
understandings needed by the fu- 
ture woodland owners who are 
now in elementary and secondary 
school. Future city dwellers also 
need to know the basic factors on 
which this important segment of 
Kentucky’s economy rests. One 
out of every ten factory workers 
in the state help to make forest 
products valued at $325 million 
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per year. The cooperation of 
both city and rural citizens will 
always be needed to help keep 
fire out of the woods. Kentucky’s 
1952 acreage burned was the 
third highest in the nation. Seri- 
ous efforts to reduce these fire 
losses will be made only by 
people who appreciate the value 
of the forests. 


Plans That Work 


With these things in mind, 
many schools have adopted the 
plan of integrating conservation 
teaching at all grade levels and 
into nearly every subject. From 
the first grade to the twelfth, stu- 
dents acquire and develop grow- 
ing concepts of the importance of 
natural resources and how to use 
them wisely. Needless to say, 
careful planning and close co- 
operation by all members of the 
faculty are required to achieve 
successful correlation. Many 
schools find it necessary to hold 
one or more special planning 
workshops, at least, until the con- 
servation portions of the curricu- 
lum are well established and run- 
ning smoothly. Usually a com- 
mittee works out the learning 
goals for each grade level, then 
submits them to the rest of the 
faculty for modification and ac- 
ceptance. Subject matter teach- 
ers accept responsibility for cov- 
ering specific areas. Subsequent 
review and evaluation workshops 
may be necessary until the teach- 
ing plan assures each student a 
growing experience from simple 
to complex concepts. By the time 
he graduates from high school, he 
should (1) know what needs to 
be done in the field of forestry in 
Kentucky, (2) have a desire to 
do what needs to be done, and 
(3) have the knowledge and 
skills with which to do it. 

Use Community Resources 


To discover what needs to be 
done, there is no substitute for 
first-hand accounts from people 
who are responsible for the man- 
agement of Kentucky’s forests. 
This is an excellent opportunity 
to use community resources of 
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human experience. Foresters, 
farmers who own woodland, coun- 
ty agriculture agents, Soil Con- 
servation Service personnel, and 
owners of sawmills, furniture fac- 
tories and other business enter- 
prises directly dependent upon 
the state’s forests may be invited 
to speak to the students. Four-H 
Club members who have good 
forestry projects are another con- 
tagious source of practical infor- 
mation based upon experience. 
Where it is impractical for these 
people to come to the school, stu- 
dent committees may go to inter- 
view them or write letters of in- 
quiry and report to the class. 
For help in arranging wood- 
land tours, forest-industry plant 
visits, or classroom speakers on 
forestry topics, write to Mr. C. D. 
Dosker, chairman of the Ken- 
tucky Forest Industries Commit- 
tee, Gamble Brothers, 4601 Al- 
mond Ave., Louisville, or to the 
committee secretary, Mr. Ben G. 
Rhodes, 1505 West Virginia 
Building, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. Another source of infor- 
mation on the forest fire situation 
in Kentucky is the KEEP KEN- 
TUCKY GREEN Committee. This 


is an educational state-wide forest 
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fire prevention program. Mr. 
Paul A. Yost is director with 
headquarters at Room 404, Fiscal 
Court Building, Louisville. 
School Forest Plan 

The desire to tackle forestry 
problems and solve them intelli- 
gently and the skills necessary 
to do it can best be acquired by 
out-of-doors learning activities. 
That a school forest is an ideal 
solution, has been proven by 
more than a thousand schools 
across the country. By gift or 
purchase, each of these schools 
has acquired a plot of land which 
they have transformed into a for- 
est laboratory. Some of them 
started with bare ground and 
planted the seedlings. Others 
started with an established forest 
tract and improved it by thinning 
out crowded, crooked, or diseased 
trees. In due time, they have 
made pulpwood and even sawlog 
harvests. Meanwhile classes 
have found opportunities to use 
the site as a laboratory for biol- 
ogy, science, botany and other 
subjects. Usually a nature trail 
is established, and frequently a 
small pond for the study of aquat- 
ic life as well. 


Turn to Page 31 





Man’s dependence upon the forest for things he needs can be taught in the 


lower grades. 
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Fielder Pitzer Reports 


TEPS SURVEY 


S jartling results and enthusi- 
asm can make a survey an enjoy- 
able experience. 

The Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards Commit- 
tee of the Maysville Education 
Association recently conducted a 
survey of the faculty in the Mays- 
ville City System regarding their 
views on professional standards. 
Some of the results were startling 
and interest in the survey was en- 
thusiastic. Twenty-nine teachers 
returned the survey which repre- 
sented a fair cross-section of the 
faculty. 


Experience and Qualifications 


Considering the experience of 
the faculty, it was found to aver- 
age 12.8 years. The range was 
from one year to thirty-one years. 
Twenty-six of the twenty-nine 
questionnaires showed a_bacca- 
laureate degree, ten bachelor of 
science degrees, and sixteen bach- 
elor of arts degrees. Seven of 
the faculty hold master’s degrees. 





Only three of those answering the 
survey did not hold a degree. 
Eleven institutions of higher 
learning were represented in the 
survey, the University of Ken- 
tucky being the leader. Other 
institutions represented were 
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Eastern State College, Morehead 
State College, Mount St. Joseph, 
Union College, Northwestern Un- 
iversity, Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Berea College, Western 
State College, Kentucky State 
College, and Indiana University. 

Of the twenty-nine teachers, 
seventeen stated that they had 
taught outside of their field at 
least one year. Twenty-seven 
firmly declared their desire to 
teach in Kentucky for the next 
school year, 1954-55. Many 
reasons were advanced for this 
decision. Most expressed that 
they were happy in their work 
while others advanced the teacher 
retirement program as their chief 
reason for continuing in the pro- 
fession. Several of the teachers 
expressed their love of Kentucky 
and loyalty to the Maysville City 
System and the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. Most of the twenty- 
nine maintain homes in Maysville 
and stated that moving would en- 
tail excessive expenses. Lack of 
sufficient financial return failed 
to curb the desire to teach in Ken- 
tucky again. Several expressed 
the thought that money was not 
everything and felt that it was 
their duty to prepare the people 
of Kentucky for the future. The 
general consensus was that the 
enactment of the Foundation Pro- 
gram made the future of teaching 
in Kentucky much brighter. 


Certificates Held 


In the last twelve months, an 
average of 8.75 hours of credit 
each was earned by the faculty 
in professional courses. Some of 
this training applied to degrees, 


but most was for the betterment 
of one’s qualifications to teach. 
Nine of the twenty-nine hold Pro- 
visional High School certificates. 
Six hold Standard Elementary 
certificates, six have Standard 
High School certificates, three 
possess Provisional Elementary 
certificates, two have Life certifi- 
cates, one holds a Provisional Ad- 
ministrator and Supervisor’s cer- 
tificate and one possesses a stand- 
ard certificate of the latter type. 
Professional Membership 


All twenty-nine of the faculty 
answering belong to the National 
Education Association. Twenty- 
eight answering the survey hold 
membership in the Kentucky Ed- 
ucation Association, Other pro- 
fessional organizations — repre- 
sented were the Kentucky Teach- 
ers Association, the Maysville 
Education Association, the Par- 
ent-Teachers Association, Ken- 
tucky Classroom Teachers, prin- 
cipal and administrators’ organ- 
izations, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
and some specialized organiza- 
tions particular to some teaching 
fields. 

Ten of the twenty-nine ques- 
tionnaires advocated compulsory 
membership in professional or- 
ganizations. Many reasons were 
advanced for this tendency: 
namely, the desire to bring new 
teachers into contact with pro- 
fessional activities, to maintain 
an alertness and interest in pro- 
fessional circles, to establish 
a moral obligation to fellow 
teachers, to present a united front 
for the profession, mild compul- 
sion to prevent professional lazi- 
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ness, to make available to teach- 
ers vast sources of professional 
literature, to maintain good pub- 
lic relations, and to gain mutual 
benefit for the individual and the 
profession. 

Fourteen of the faculty an- 
swered in the negative for com- 
pulsory membership. Some felt 
that teachers should be allowed 
to join voluntarily and that forced 
membership was unbecoming in 
a democracy. Others advocated 
the idea that teachers could not 
afford to join all the professional 
organizations because of their 
meager salaries. Voluntary mem- 
bership makes one feel better and 
few benefits could be obtained if 
no desire to belong was present. 
Others thought that compulsory 
membership disrupts the entire 
interest of the group. Several of 
the faculty believed compulsory 
membership on the national level 
was satisfactory but did not think 
it should be compulsory at all 
levels. 

NEA-KEA Services 


The question was asked as to 
the benefits derived from the Na- 
tional Education Association. All 
of the faculty cited the aids 
gained from the NEA Journal 
such as having professional liter- 
ature available and the various 
teaching aids and techniques ob- 
tainable. A few stated that noth- 
ing was gained from their mem- 
bership. Many felt that some 
representation on the national 
level was needed, and that the 
National Education Association 
was serving that purpose. Some 
mentioned the NEA as a_ very 
good source of materials and 
stated that inspiration to work 
harder was furnished by the 
articles found in the NEA Jour- 
nal. Some felt that the overall 
results of the NEA program were 
beneficial for the profession. 

Literature from the Kentucky 
Education Association was cited 
as the gain experienced most from 
this organization. Some empha- 
sized the fellowship gained from 
the KEA and the pleasure ob- 
tained by attending professional 
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meetings. The benefit of the 
KEA’s efforts to improve Ken- 
tucky education was mentioned 
by several teachers. It was stated 





by some that the progress of Ken- 
tucky education was best exem- 
plified by the KEA. Credit was 
bestowed on the KEA for the re- 
tirement system, tenure benefits, 
and salary raises. A few teach- 
ers declared no benefit whatso- 
ever from the efforts of the KEA. 
One mentioned as the chief bene- 
fit of membership in the KEA the 
enjoying of the spring vacation. 
Several teachers mentioned the 
gains from a united front, and 
that there was a definite drive 
toward the better understanding 
of all peoples in the KEA. Yet. 
it was pointed out by some teach- 
ers that all teachers in Kentucky 
could not belong to this organiza- 
tion because of their race. This 
presents an obstacle which must 
be overcome in the future if a 
united front of all Kentucky 
teachers is to be attained. It was 
ascertained that association with 
professional peoples of the state 
would yield greater benefits for 


all. 


The acquisition of techniques . 


through demonstration lessons, 
useful materials, and other teach- 
ing aids were mentioned as bene- 
fits from the Eastern Kentucky 
Education Association. It was 
stressed that much could be 
gained from participation in the 
EKEA. Through the KEA, it is 
possible for each district to voice 
its opinion in unison and bring 
pressure to bear on the state or- 
ganization. One teacher stated 
that nothing was gained from this 
organization, but that it probably 


was his own fault because of 
non-participation. The benefits 
gained from guest speakers at the 
EKEA meetings were cited as 
most helpful by those teachers at- 
tending recent meetings. 


Local Association 


According to the majority of 
the questionnaires, the chief aim 
realized from the Maysville Edu- 
cation Association was a_ better 
relationship with other members 
of the faculty. The chief func- 
tion of the local association, as 
stated by the officers of the organ- 
ization, is social and most faculty 
members agree that the associa- 
tion is accomplishing its purpose. 
The professional enthusiasm of 
some members seems to “rub off” 
on the others. One cited the ex- 
change of ideas as his chief gain. 
One advanced the idea that oc- 
casionally he enjoyed the experi- 
ence of a good argument. Most 
stated that it gave the individual 
a sense of belonging and _pro- 
moted an understanding of mu- 
tual local problems. 


Certification Standards 


Twenty-four of the twenty- 
nine questionnaires stated that 
a baccalaureate degree was sufh- 
cient for certification. Only one 
advocated a master’s degree. One 
stated that the type of teaching 
one was engaged in would deter- 
mine the type of degree needed. 
One thought a baccalaureate de- 
gree was sufficient for a provi- 
sional certificate, but that a 
master’s degree should be re- 
auired for advanced certification. 
Two advanced no opinion con- 
cerning certification. 

For a_ Life certificate, the 
amount of experience needed to 
qualify ranged from four to 
twenty vears in the opinion of 
the participants. Some thought 
refresher courses should be taken 
every two vears, but the majority 
seemed to think that everv five 
vears was sufficient. One faculty 
member thought that once every 
seven years was often enough to 
pursue refresher courses. 

Turn to page 28 
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KEA Board Outlines 


DUTIES of Staff 


Tre duties of the Professional 
Staff as outlined by the KEA 
Board of Directors are given here 
for your information. 

The Administrative Staff shall 
be the Executive Secretary, the 
Director of Research and Infor- 
mation, and the Consultant for 
Professional Services. 

Duties of the Executive Secre- 
tary 
The Executive Secretary shall: 

a. serve as executive officer of 
the KEA Board of Directors and 
be responsible for the general 
management of the KEA office, 

b. assist the profession, the 
State Department of Education, 
interested and related lay and 
public organizations in the de- 
velopment of a projected pro- 
gram of education based on 
sound investigation and research 
designed to meet the needs in 
Kentucky, 

c. keep accurate records of 
proceedings of the Delegate As- 
sembly, Board of Directors, and 
the general Association, 

d. keep accurate financial rec- 
ords which shall at all times be 
available to the Board of Direc- 
tors, 

e. handle all monies of the 
Association and deposit and with- 
draw the monies in accordance 
with a budget authorized and ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors. 
(All financial matters shall be 
approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors in advance. All persons em- 
ployed by the KEA who handle 
money in any way shall be under 


bond. ) 


f. be in charge of an aggres- 
sive membership campaign for 
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the state and national education 
associations, 

The Director of Research and 
Information shall: 

a. be in charge of research as 
agreed upon by the Board of Di- 
rectors and the professional staff 
of KEA, 

b. be in charge of promotion 
and publicity at the local, district, 
and state levels and assist in pro- 
motion and publicity for all al- 
lied and associated groups, 

c. be in charge of making con- 
tacts with television, radio, and 
newspapers, and be in charge of 
promotion and publicity through 
these media as agreed upon by 
the Board of Directors and the 
Administrative Staff. 

d. be advisor to Departments 
or Sections of KEA as agreed 
upon by the entire Administrative 
Staff. 

Duties of the Consultant for 
Professional Services 

The Consultant for Profes- 
sional Services shall: 

a. be editor of the Kentucky 
School Journal. 

b. be advisor to the Future 
Teachers of America, 

c. be secretary of the Teacher 
Education and Professional 
Standards Commission and_ be 
advisor to the Commission, 

d. be advisor to Departments 
or Sections of KEA as agreed 
upon by the entire Administrative 
Staff. 

Joint Responsibilities of the 
Staff 

It shall be the joint responsi- 
bility of the Administrative Staff 
to: 

a. meet on call of the Execu- 
tive Secretary and to plan with 
him in a democratic fashion the 


program and the method of im- 
plementing the program, 

b. plan the over-all program 
of activities with officers of the 
various departments, sections, 
and associated groups, and to 
give guidance to them in keep- 
ing with the total program, 

c. be responsible for the pro- 
motion of the legislative program 
which is adopted by the Delegate 
Assembly and approved by the 
Board of Directors, 

d. plan with the Board of Di- 
rectors and the officers of the de- 
partments and sections for the 
annual convention, 

e. work together for the total 
operation of local, district, and 
state education associations, 

f. work together in planning 
and promoting the leadership 
conference and all other confer- 
ences and conventions which are 
statewide in scope, 

g. interpret state and national 
association programs to local and 
district associations, 

h. work together in developing 
stronger local and district educa- 
tion associations, 

i. work together in deciding 
which staff member will serve as 
advisor for the departments, as- 
sociated and allied groups of 
KEA, (Each Department, asso- 
ciated and allied group should 
have one additional staff member 
designated as professional ad- 
visor. ), 

j. work continuously with the 
Legislative Research Commis- 
sion, the Governor, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor, and other state 
officials in interpreting the pro- 
gram, policy, and needs of the 
Association to the state govern- 
ment, 
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k. establish a conference 
which shall meet late in the sum- 
mer to interpret the national and 
state association to a group of 
persons from the District Associa- 
tions. It shall be a small confer- 
ence and shall have no more than 
five (5) representatives from 
each of the 11 districts. This 
conference should meet for ap- 
proximately two days and the 
time should be left to the Admin- 
istrative Staff. The personnel of 
this conference shall be: the 
KEA board member, the presi- 
dent of the district association, 
the board member of the TEPS, 
the board member from the 
Classroom Teachers, one other 
person designated by the board of 
directors of the district education 
association, the KEA Administra- 
tive Staff, and the NEA consul- 
tants. 

This shall be a work-type con- 
ference where the total operation 
of the association is explained to 
the new officers, and a plan of 
action established at this time for 
the operation of district business 
throughout the year. 





For Your Notebook 


Changes in superintendents are 
listed here for your information. 
Ashland—Lawrence Stewart 
Bath—Glenmore Hogge 
Carrollton—L. B. Cox 
Caverna—Ralph C. Dorsey 
Cloverport—H. R. Taylor 
Cold Spring—Wm. V. Cann 
Glasgow—Gene Farley 
Harlan—A. M. Pierce 
Henderson Co.—C. B. West 
Letcher—Wnm. B. Hall 
Lone Jack—Elmer T. Lee 
Owensboro—Kenneth A. Estes 
Paducah—Ralph W. Osbourne 
Pulaski—Charles Hall 
Simpson—Clayton Hood 
Somerset—O’Leary Meece 
Taylor—W. B. Owens 
Webster—W. H. Collins 
West Point—Lloyd G. Lee 
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News and Views 


Fifteen Kentuckians attended 
the Ninth Annual National Con- 
ference sponsored by the National 
Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, 
held at the State University of 
New York College for Teachers, 
Albany, June 23-26. The Con- 
ference was devoted to the theme, 
“Competent Teachers for Ameri- 
ca’s Schools: Lay-Professional 
Action Programs to Secure and 
Obtain Qualified Teachers.” 
Nearly 700 outstanding lay and 
professional leaders participated 
in the Conference with representa- 
tion from each of the 48 states, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii 
and eight foreign countries. 

The major emphasis of the 
Conference was the development 
of practical action programs, for 
use in respective states in bring- 
ing about a balance in the supply 
and demand of qualified teachers. 
The official report of the Confer- 
ence will be available early in 
the fall. 

Kentucky had in attendance 
two lay people, Louis Bosse, As- 
sociated Industries and President 


of the Kentucky Council for Edu- 





cation and Ralph Fontaine, Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Kentucky 
Bankers Association. Other Ken- 
tuckians in attendance: Mrs. W. 
L. Allen, Winifred Broderick, 
Louise Combs, Bruce DeBruhl, 
Marvin Dodson, Mrs. Beulah 
Fontaine, Lillian Lehman, Lor- 
raine Moody, W. J. Moore, Mrs. 
Flora Morris, Mary M. Simmons, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Vaughn, and Mrs. 
Norah Webb. 


Two local CTA presidents 
from Kentucky attended the Na- 
tional Conference of Classroom 
Teachers at Newark, Delaware, 
July 4-16. 

In the photograph they are 
shown on the steps of the Library 
at the University of Delaware. 
Left to right: Mrs. Norah Hall 
Webb, President of the Jefferson 
County CTA; Miss Lucille Car- 
roll, Ohio, President of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers; Mrs. Palmer Petteway, Flori- 
da, Southeastern Regional Direc- 
tor of CTA, and Mrs. Nora Lee 
Rowland, President of the Louis- 


ville CTA. 
Turn to Page 30 
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Lyman V. Ginger 


A sizeable delegation of Ken- 
tuckians helped the National Ed- 
ucation Association set a record 
20,000 attendance at the annual 
meeting in New York City from 
June 27 to July 2. 

Kentucky teachers, like all the 
rest, gazed at skyscrapers. Broad- 
way plays, TV shows, traffic 
snarls; dodged taxi drivers, sub- 
way trains, native New Yorkers: 
visited Coney Island, United Na- 
tions, the ball parks, a museum 
or two, and perhaps even a night 
club, but still found time to at- 
tend to important business ses- 
sions at Madison Square Garden 
with no sports spectacles on the 
program. 

Through six business sessions 
the delegates elected new leader- 
ship, outlined the policies which 
would govern the organization 
through the coming year, and 
adopted expressing 
the opinion of the organized pro- 
fession. 


Elected 


resolutions 


president was Miss 
Waurine Walker, director of 
teacher relations and certifica- 
tion, Austin, Texas, and as first 
vice-president, John Lester Bu- 
ford, superintendent of schools. 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 

Speakers included President 
Grayson Kirk, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Ralph Bunche, director, Di- 
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N. B. MeMillian 


Kentucky SCORES 


at NEA Convention 


vision of Trusteeship, United Na- 
tions; Billie Davis, field repre- 
sentative for the Assemblies of 
God, Springfield, Missouri; 
Arthur J. Cornell, commander, 
the American Legion; Mrs. New- 
ton P. Leonard, president, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: Roy E. Larsen, chair- 
man, National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools and 
president of Time, Inc.; Ralph 
W. Sockman, Christ Church, New 
York City. 

Convention entertainment in- 
cluded the colorful presentation 
of selections by outstanding 
Puerto Rican musicians, brought 
to the convention by the more 
than 1000 delegates from Puerto 
Rico. The large delegation from 
Hawaii provided flowers and 
music characteristic of the 
Islands at various occasions 
throughout the week. 

A pageant, Through Freedom’s 
Door, was sponsored by the 
Board of Education of the City 
of New York and presented by 
nearly 2000 students from city 
schools. The feature of Class- 
room Teacher Night, the pageant. 
was a spectacular and colorful 
production of almost professional 
excellence with beautiful music 
and fine staging and costuming. 

The United Nations was one 
of the most impressive educa- 
tional experiences ever to be pro- 





vided at an NEA convention, and 
it certainly was well-attended. 
A record-breaking 12,589 teach- 
ers visited the UN on the first 
three days of the convention, with 
Wednesday’s session, featuring 
an address by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, breaking all previous 
UN attendance records. On that 
day 5,389 teachers took the UN 
Guided Tours. 


In her address on “Human 


Rights” Mrs. Roosevelt made a 
plea for teachers to carry back 
to the people of their communi- 
ties and the 
schools 
that flows out 
~J 99 

ing. 


children in their 
‘a knowledge of the work 
from this build- 


‘ 


From left to right: Mrs. Willie C. Ray, 
J. Marvin Dodson and Miss Waurine 


Walker. 
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“You belong to the greatest 
and most important profession in 
this country,” she concluded. “Tt 
is important for the people of 
this nation to realize what the UN 
means. The UN is the one great 
instrument through which we can 
build an atmosphere in which 
peace can work.” 

Not all the interest was on in- 
ternational questions, however, as 
there was an election and Ken- 
tuckians showed their political 
acumen by a victorious campaign 
for Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, Lexing- 
ton, as member of the NEA exec- 
utive committee. Mrs. Willie C. 
Ray. Shelbyville, was elected 
Kentucky’s NEA director. 

Several Kentuckians served in 
various roles in the discussion 
groups and information sessions 
and as members of convention 
committees. Mrs. Beulah Fon- 
taine, Louisville, served as chair- 
man of the Willard E. Givens 
Award Committee. Elizabeth 
Dennis, Lexington, was a member 
of the committee on elections. 
Talmadge Huff, Cumberland. 
served on the credentials commit- 
tee. 

Louise Galloway, Frankfort, 
presided at a joint meeting of the 
NEA and American Library As- 
sociation. R. F. Flege, Frank- 
fort, served as recorder for the 
session on “How Can We Pay for 
Good Schools?” E, M. Nors- 
worthy, Lexington, was recorder 
for the session on “Developing 
a Unified Program of Curriculum 
Planning.” Mrs. Edna Lindle, 
Henderson, was a consultant for 
the session on “The Local Asso- 
ciation Committee on Improve- 
ment of Teaching.” Mrs. Davis 
Gardner, Lexington, was chair- 
man of the session on “Planning 
a Workshop for the Local Asso- 
ciation.” Lyman Ginger, Lex- 
ington, and Mrs. Beulah Fon- 
taine, Louisville, were panel 
members for the session on “How 
Can We Best Promote In-Service 
Growth of Teachers?” 

The convention will be held in 
Chicago next year. 
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ATTENTION, ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 


Watch this column in each 
issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal; the column is taking the 
place of the newsletter formerly 
used by the KEA Department of 
Elementary Principals. The suc- 
cess of this column depends on 
you. Mail news items from your 
school, community, professional 
organization or principal group 
to Mrs. H. R. Harris, 306 Ridge- 
way Road, Lexington. Remem- 
ber to send in news each month. 


The State Officers for the Elem- 
entary Principals are President, 
Mrs. Alma McLain, Maysville: 
First Vice-President, Mrs. Naomi 
Wilhoit, Lexington; Second Vice- 
President, Thomas J. Cox, Utica; 
Treasurer, Joseph H. Bohlinger, 
Newport; Secretary, Mrs. Sara 
Belle Wellington, Louisville. 


At the National Conference of 
the National Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals in At- 
lantic City, O. F. Brown, Princi- 
pal of the John J. Audubon 
School, Louisville, was chosen to 
serve on the Nominating Commit- 
tee for the selection of officers for 
1955-56. Mr. Brown has been 
appointed by the State Executive 
Board to represent Kentucky in 
the National Department to fill 
the unexpired term of Mrs. J. V. 
Ewan, Lexington, who has found 
it necessary to resign this posi- 
tion. 


For your information the an- 
nual dues of the KEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals are $1.00 per year. Dues 


should be mailed to Miss Mary 


Lois Poage, Eighth Avenue 
School, Dayton, Kentucky. Miss 
Poage should also receive with 
your dues, information including 
your name, the name of your 
school, the school address, your 
home address and your present 
teaching position. 


A Planning Committee meet- 
ing in Lexington on July 7, 1954, 
announced plans for a two-year 
program through which they will 
study problems that face the ele- 
mentary principals of Kentucky. 
Study centers for this purpose 
will be established in various sec- 
tions of the state. 


Plans of this Department 
stated previously are: 

1. To increase membership in 
the National Department, 

2. To work for closer relation- 
ship among groups of principals, 

3. To study the work of the 
teaching principal, 

1. To stimulate the urge for 
professional growth, 

5. To help bring elementary 
schools up to the standards of 
secondary schools in line of sal- 
aries, class size and certification, 

6. To point out that the prin- 
cipalship is more than that of a 
disciplinarian. 


The annual workshop held on 
the campus of Murray State Col- 
lege was a successful one. Work- 
shop participants are indebted to 


. the personnel of the college for 


helping to make this conference 
a success. The following prob- 
lems were studied by the various 
groups: 

1. Evaluation of Elementary 
School Principal, 

2. In-Service Training for Ele- 
mentary Principals, 

3. State-wide evaluation of 
Elementary Schools, 

1. The Principal and Parent 
Education, 

5. The Principal Plans His 
Work. 
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Books for Children 


Challenge of the Coulee by Janette 
Sargeant Graham. Longmans, Green. 
$2.75. 

Adventures of 17 year old Syd 
Clayton will be enjoyed vicariously 
by older boys. Syd, who wants to be 
an engineer, lives in the vicinity of 
the Coulee Dam and for a long while 
believes this to be a disadvantage. 
A variety of things happen to make 
him change his mind and to bring 
him maturity. An_ exciting. well 
written story with just enough au- 
thentic background material to make 
it true to life. 


The Young Traveler in Ireland by 
Maisie Herring. Dutton. $3. 

The Dutton Young Traveler Series 
by now seems firmly established. and 
the books are anticipated by all 
school and classroom libraries. In- 
formation is valid and complete. and 
the narrative means of presentation 
make it more readable and enjoyable. 
In addition there are also many maps 
and a profusion of excellent photo- 
graphs. 


Through the Magnifying Glass (Little 
Things That Make A Big Difference) 
by Julius Schwartz. Whittlesey House 
-McGraw Hill. $2.50. 

A very splendid book for showing 
all uses to be made of the magnifying 
glass and the knowledge to be gained 
from such usage. There are abundant 
useful and clever drawings by Jeanne 


Bendick. 


Go, Team, Go by John R. Tunis. 
Morrow. $2.75. 

Mr. Tunis is probably the most 
popular and surely the most prolific 
writer of sports stories for older boys. 
His wide following will be pleased 
with his newest — a story of high 
school basketball in Indiana. It fol- 
lows a familiar pattern, but Tunis fans 
would not have it otherwise. 


The Foreigner by Gladys Malvern. 
Longmans, Green. $2.75. 
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By now Miss Malvern has made for 
herself quite a reputation as a writer 
of Biblical stories for young people. 
This venture retells the Ruth and 
Naomi story and does it beautifully. 
The characters are depicted fully and 
with understanding. and the back- 
ground has been dexterously woven 
into the story. A note by the author 
gives an interesting account of her 
interpretation. 

Cinda by Janet Lambert. Dutton. 
$2.75. 

A fourteen year old girl is the 
protagonist of this most recent addi- 
tion to the shelf of Miss Lambert, a 
popular writer for teen-age girls. It 
is a family story of conflicts leading 
to “a rewarding feeling of security 
after loneliness.” Nothing of partic- 
ular originality has been included, but 
it is just the kind of thing that older 
girls will want to read over and over 


again. 


Greeka, Eagle of the Hebrides by 
Joseph E. Chipperfield. Longmans, 
Green. $3. 

New and good animal stories for 
older boys and girls are hard to find, 
so it is especially good to find one that 
fits the bill. This “eagle” story is 
unique and well written and should 
prove popular with all. 


Red Fury, Son of Champions by 
Frances McGuire. Dutton. $2.50. 

Here is another better-than-average 
dog story for children of 8 to 12. It 
is unusual in that it involves a mys- 
tery. paging for the Senate. and a 
chance to meet the President of the 
United States. 


The House of the Fifers by Rebecca 
Caudill. Longmans, Green. $2.75. 

Here is a superior Kentucky moun- 
tain-farm story for older girls. It 
is an unusually good family story— 
wholesome but not dull. The leading 
character is Monica, aged 15, who 
spends the summer on a farm with 
her cousins. 





The Zoo Comes to You by Capt. Burr 
W. Leyson and Ruth Manecke. Dut- 
ton. $2.95. 

Boys and girls of all ages will be 
delighted with these twenty-one ani- 
mal stories. all true and all illustrated 
with full-page photographs. 


Captains Courageous by Rudyard 
Kipling. Adapted by Lou Bunce. 
Scott, Foresman. $2. 

This is an attractive adaptation of 
a well-known and well-loved minor 
classic. 


The Globe Publishing Company has 
released these books for use in school- 
rooms and in school libraries: 


Our Hearts Were Young and Gay by 
Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily 
Kimbrough. $2.40. 

A school edition by F. K. Law. 
Includes pictures from the movie, an 
explanation of unfamiliar words, and 
discussion questions on each chapter. 


Cimarron by Edna Ferber. $2.56. 
Another school edition by F. K. 

Law. Includes vocabulary drill and 

discussion questions. 

Vr. Pickwick by Charles Dickens. 

Adapted by Carolyn Timm. $2. 


Men of Iron by Howard Pyle. 
Adapted by Vera O'Hara. $2.08. 


Ben Hur by Lew Wallace. 
by Glenn Holder. $2.20. 


Penrod by Booth Tarkington. School 
edition by Lou Bunce. $2.40. 


Drums Along the Mohawk by Walter 
D. Edmonds. Educational edition by 
Hope Brewer. $2.64. 


Adapted 





Howard Heads 
Textbook Group 


Joe C. Howard, teacher of his- 
tory and economics at duPont 


Manual High School, was elected 


chairman of the State Textbook 
Commission that will make the 
1955 adoption of school books. 
C. R. Hager, Nicholasville, Su- 
perintendent of Jessamine Coun- 
ty Schools, was elected vice 
chairman. 
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They’re Off 


Continued from Page 11 





County; and explanation of sal- 
ary deductions and a statement 
explaining when and how salary 
checks are paid; paragraphs giv- 
ing the major points on Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, and Retire- 
ment; an explanation of the trans- 
portation system; and a picture 
of the enrollment card with in- 
structions on the page facing it. 

School faculties and adminis- 
tration assist in locating available 
places for teachers to live and in 
helping to solve the teacher trans- 
portation problem, 

Make provision for substitute 
teachers for those teachers who 
wish to observe in other schools. 

Write checks on a form with 
a detachable stub which explains 
deductions. 

Supply new teachers with a 
written copy of local school poli- 
cies at the time of employment. 
Make instructional supplies re- 
quest forms and forms for re- 
questing classroom repairs avail- 
able now for use in the spring. 

Provide for some time to be 
spent at the individual schools 
before and after camp. 

Plan a whole week of camp 
for each faculty. 

Provide for a week between the 


. workshop and the opening of 


school for work in the schools. 

Plan orientation day so the 
program for the morning will be 
of a general county-wide nature, 
and the program for the after- 
noon of a local school nature. 

Include an explanation of the 
Retirement System, Blue Cross, 
and Blue Shield as a part of 
orientation day. 

Include a thorough explana- 
tion of professional organizations 
and committees. 

Provide for an evaluation of 
committees to see if all are neces- 
sary. 

Explain more fully the plans 
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for budgeting instructional sup- 
plies. 

Provide more help on _plan- 
ning for the first day of school 
and more information on time 
schedule of the school, lunch 
schedule, and lunch money, as- 
sembly, special classes, clubs, ac- 
tivities, tentative units of work on 
file, textbooks, names of all teach- 
ers, details of school organiza- 
tion, fees, discipline, philosophy, 
extra duties, special classes, 
transportation schedule, etc. 

Provide for more thorough 
study of the teachers’ guide under 
the direction of the principal. 

Develop a local school hand- 
book. 

Provide for more time for the 
teachers to be with principals in 
their own school before the open- 
ing of school and for a better 
orientation of the school campus. 

Provide a time for more thor- 
ough explanation of records and 
reports in the individual schools 
with the records and materials at 
hand. 

Provide an opportunity for 
teachers to become familiar with 
visual aids equipment and ma- 
terials in the schools. 

Arrange for a meeting with the 
principal some time soon after 
the opening of school to take care 
of questions that arise. 

Arrange for small rather than 
large group meetings where pos- 
sible. 

Continue with the “Big Sister” 
idea. 

Provide a better means of shar- 
ing ideas. 

Provide a way for a sharing of 
ideas on a grade level basis, both 
school and county-wide. 

Provide help in arranging for 
conferences with the previous 
teacher of the children and for 
home visits. 

Provide the teacher with more 
complete information as to what 
was done by the teacher and chil- 
dren of the previous year. 









Explair more fully the seach- 
er’s part in special phases ot the 
school program ‘sech as 1misiv, 
art, physical education, etc. ’ 

Provide an in-service training 
program in the social studies area 
(include helps on the use of maps 
and materials. ) 

Evaluate the records system to 
see if there is duplication, and if 
all records are necessary. 

Provide a means of securing 
band instruments. 


You’re A Veteran 


Some things still are desirable, 
and the need for them likely will 
become known first through these 
meetings. Thus you will have 
helped solve the problem of 
“settling” a newcomer properly 
in the Fayette County school sys- 
tem. 

But by the time you have made 
suggestions like these, you won’t 
be a newcomer yourself—you’ll 
be an “old-timer” ready to help 
get next year’s “entries” off to a 
good start. 

This article appeared in the 


1954 Yearbook of APSS. 





DORSEY TOURS, INC. 
504 Elizabeth Ave., So. Charleston, W. Va. 


SEND FREE TRAVEL 
INFORMATION TO 


Name_____ 


Address___ 











STUDENTS ARE “QUICK TO 
sy LEARN’ WHEN THEY USE. 


HARLOW 


WORKBOOKS 
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ORDER YOU 
WORKBOOKS NOW 
FOR THE SEPTEMBER 
SEMESTER 

Write for our FREE CATALOGUE 


of 240 elementary and high 
school workbooks. 
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Louisville, Kentucky 
July 23, 1954 
The Board of Directors 
Kentucky Education Association 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Gentlemen: 

We have examined the balance 
sheet of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, as of June 30, 1954, and 
the related statements of income and 
surplus for the year then ended. Our 
examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing 
standards and accordingly included 
such tests of the accounting records 
and such other auditing procedures 
as we considered necessary in the cir- 
cumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying 
balance sheet and statements of in- 
come and expenditures present fairly 
the financial position of the Kentucky 
Education Association at June 30, 
1954, and the results of its operation 
for the year then ended, in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting 
principles applied on a basis consist- 
ent with that of the preceding year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Eskew, Gresham & Diersen 
Certified Public Accountants 
By Austin Gresham, C.P.A. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND 
EXPENDITURES 
For the Year Ended June 30. 1954 


INCOME: 
Membership dues ...$ 92,995.00 


Journal subscriptions 553.50 
Interest and 

dividends .................. 575.18 
Journal advertising .. 6.779.06 
Convention receipts 

and donations . 6.130.00 


Total income ...........8 107,032.74 
EXPENDITURES: 

Interpretation and 

promotion |................. $ 20,538.46 


Professional materials 48.17 
Telephone and 

telegraph ................ 1,336.35 
Rental and lights ...... 3,605.27 
Furniture and fixtures 255.45 
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Office supplies .......... 655.82 
Printing and 
stationery .................. 1,849.15 
Office postage ............ 880.71 
Salary—Secretary— 
Treasurer. .................- 7,500.00 
—Director of Field 
oot) 916.66 
—Director of Pro- 
fessional Service 5,499.96 
Salaries—Office 
Assistants ................. 10,700.00 
Travel—Secretary— 
Treasurer .......... 2,290.74. 
Director of 
Field Service .... 301.23 
Travel—Director of 
Professional 
Service - 1,065.13 
President 1,545.4] 
-Directors _ ye Wb bar hs 
-Planning Board 292.27 
Retirement ................ 862.94. 
N.E.A. delegates - 600.00 
Future Teachers of 
Ameria .225 4..05... 283.96 
Dues, other organiza- 
RRTONRS eee fe ee 183.00 
A ee 200.00 
Audit and accounting 
Se le. 300.00 
Cash discount allowed 13.55 
Social Security Tax .. 385.40 
Convention ................ 9,134.37 
Miscellaneous general 
eee 148.40 
Classroom teachers— 
Postage and inci- 
entgis). ee $ 740.57 
Travel—President.. 1.549.7] 
— Directors .......-.. 1,823.68 
Workshop —........-...... 76.85 
$4,190.81 


Kentucky School Journal — 
Printing, addressing. 
....323,490.95 
504.14 
1,957.33 
$25,952.42 
Total expenditures $107,013.38 
EXCESS OF INCOME 
OVER 
EXPENDITURES $ 


and mailing . 
Postage .... 


AGHRS 2. eee ee 


19.36 


BUILDING FUND 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 


1954. 
INCOME: 

Contributions received $18,603.00 
EXPENDITURES: None 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER 
EXPENDITURES: $18,603.00 

GENERAL FUND 


ANALYSIS OF ITEMS ON 
BALANCE SHEET 
CASH IN BANK— $34,372.70 
Represents cash on deposit with the 
Guthrie Street Branch, Citizens Fidel- 
ity Bank and Trust Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
OFFICE CASH FUND — $30.00 
Represents cash fund kept in the 
association’s office for small cash ex- 
penditures. 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE - $489.52 
Represents: 
Unpaid accounts for advertising in 


the Kentucky School Journal and — 
exhibits at the annual convention | 


rend wadtcwutnbiteciassanessorein lee 
Postage deposits ............... 240.52 
Total ...8489,52 


SECURITIES OWNED—$12,971.92 


The securities owned by the asso- 
ciation are in a safety deposit box at 
the Guthrie Street Branch, Citizens 
Fidelity Bank and Trust Company. 
Louisville, Kentucky. The following 
schedule shows the cost of the securi- 
ties as set forth on the books of the 
association, and the present market 
value: 

Face Value Cost Market Value 
$1,000.00 Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. 5% 
cum. pfd. stock, par 
value $100.00 per 
share 
$ 950.00 $ 1,160.00 
5.379.00 Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. 5% 
cum. pfd. stock, par 
value $25.00 per share 
5.368.75 6.611.25 
5.000.00 Kentucky Utilities Co. 
4-3 /4.% pfd. stock, 
par value $100.00 per 
share 
4,603.00 5.125.00 
Chicago and North- 
western Railway Co. 
4 shares no par 
common stock 





46.50 
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300.00 3 shares $100.00 par 
value 5% Series A 
pfd. stock 
747.67 86.25 
200.00 2nd mortgage 
4-1/2% convertible 
income bonds due 
11/1/99 114.25 
1,000.00 Missouri Pacific R.R. 
Co. 5% Ist and ref. 
mortgage gold bonds, 
Series F due 3/11/77 
—interest coupons in 


default 
1,002.50 1,125.00 
300.00 U.S. Savings bonds, 
Series G, due 12/1/53 
300.00 300.00* 





Totals $12,971.92 $14,568.25 


(*) These bonds matured December 
1, 1953. Six months interest due 
December 1, 1953, amounting to 
$3.75 has not been received according 
to the association’s records. 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE — $563.67 

Represents unpaid bills as of June 
30, 1954, for services and goods used 
in June, and unpaid expense accounts 
for officials’ travel during June. 


INCOME TAX WITHHELD — 
$283.50 
Represents amounts deducted from 
employees’ salaries during the month 
of June 1954. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX PAY- 
ABLE — $81.98 

Represents the amount of social 
security tax due on salaries paid by 
the association during the month of 


June 1954. 


OCCUPATIONAL TAX WITHHELD 
~ $49.70 

Represents amounts deducted from 

employees’ salaries during the second 


quarter of 1954, 
NET WORTH — $46,885.29 


Changes in net worth of the asso- 
ciation during the year were as fol- 
lows: 

Net worth — July 1, 1953 

$46,865.93 

Add: Excess of income over 

expenditures for the year 

ended June 30, 1954, 19.36 

Net worth — June 30, 1954 


$46,885.29 
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WORKTEXT EDITIONS BOOKS 1, 2, and 3 


Each book presents a well-planned program of activities 
and exercises based on the meaning and function of num- 
bers as related to direct experiences and provides practice 
for fixing responses after understanding evolves. Exten- 
sively illustrated with four-color pictures and line draw- 
ings that effectively represent mathematical ideas. Gradu- 
ally moves from concrete representations to abstract. 
Teacher's Editions available. 


Books 1-3, Worktext Editions: List, 64c; Net, 48c 


TEXT EDITIONS BOOKS 1 and 2 


These clothbound, non-consumable books provide 
basically the same program as the Worktext. Illustrations 
in full color and exercises are different, and in the Text 
Editions the child does no writing. Teacher's Editions 
available. 


Book 1, Text Edition: List, $1.72; Net, $1.29 
Book 2, Text Edition: List, $1.88; Net, $1.41 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 
TEACHING AIDS FOR GRADES 1, 2, and 3 


The kit of cards for each grade level includes pictorial, 
semiconcrete, and abstract cards that can be used in a 
variety of activities for further development of the un- 
derstandings and skills set up in the Working With 
Numbers program. They complete the program by pro- 
viding flexible materials that can be used again and 
again to show meanings or to secure mastery of desired 
skills. Cards that will help children construct basic con- 
cepts and skills regarding the number system, fractional 
parts, and the four fundamental processes are included. 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS TEACHING AIDS FOR FIRST GRADE 
Complete set, including Teacher's Instructions, $5.75 net 

WORKING WITH NUMBERS TEACHING AIDS FOR SECOND GRADE 
Complete set, including Teacher's Instructions, $6.25 net 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS TEACHING AIDS, GRADE THREE & UP 
Seven sets of cards. Each set, $1.25 net 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


A MEANINGFUL and COLORFUL Program 
by Joyce Benbrook, Cecile Foerster, and James T. Shea 
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BETTER SCHOOLS = Pe Tema 


COMPETENT TEACHERS 
MORE CLASSROOMS 
IMPROVED WORKING CONDITIONS 
HIGHER SALARIES 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


YOU CAN HELP TO ACCOMPLISH THESE GOALS BY JOINING THE MEMBERS OF YOUR LOCAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 18,658 MEMBERS OF YOUR KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION AND THE 561,708 MEMBERS OF YOUR NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 





Take a firm stand... 


A STRONG, UNITED PROFESSION IS IMPORTANT BECAUSE... 


The proper education of children and youth of our nation has assumed 
increasing importance in recent years. At the same time the difficulties 


of local, state and national education associations have made progress 
in uniting the teaching profession behind these purposes. Further 
progress depends upon you. 






Put these boots on and 
GO PLACES with your... 


(VY) Loeal Education Association 
(VY) Kentucky Education Association 
(Vv) National Education Association 


Last year 93% of all Kentucky teachers were enrolled in the Kentucky 
Education Association; 49% were enrolled in NEA. Let’s all be 100% 
local, state and national this year. 





Follow the membership plan in use in Kentucky. Dues: $5.00 plus $1.00 Building Fund. NEA Member- 
ship: Regular, $5.00... Special, $10.00 .. . Life, $150.00 or $15.00 annually for ten years. 
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in providing good schools have multiplied. Teachers who are members | 
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During the class period when | | 

' taxation was the subject and at | | 

such a time when discussion was | 

2 _ lagging, Tommy volunteered: | 


“Miss Brown, Dad said, ‘If Pat- 


rick Henry thought taxation with- 7 £, 
_- out representation was bad, he Hager WL 


















































| should see it with representa- Incomporated 
= H ° Pus | 
. tion | | 
as | 
“ | 2RS : 2RS * JEWELERS 
% “My dear,” said the old-fash- | a + ENS aaa 
i= _ ioned lady to her 16 year old SET Se ee 
~~ granddaughter, “there are two LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
words which I wish you would 
never use. One is ‘swell’ and 
" the other is ‘lousy’.” “I promise, | een ee | 
SAL wine oe . Oh, what are the two | CLASS RINGS, COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS, DIPLOMAS 
. jords f | 
IA- o ier WEDDING INVITATIONS, CALLING CARDS 
“She’s a good kindergarten 
teacher because she knows how to 
make the little things count.” 
“There is no wholly satisfac- 
tory substitute for brains, but — | Outstanding HEATH History texts 
silence does pretty well.” ; 
™ Grade 4— PIONEER CHILDREN OF AMERICA 
med There was a man who always ; 
— pe Emerson, Chase, Nevins 
ulties called a spade a spade, until he In the History on the March Series 
bers | fell over one he had left on the 
ress cellar steps. 
ther ee Grade 5 — MAKERS OF THE AMERICAS, 2ND ED. 
y i h vi 
What kind of servants are best ae ee — 
: : : istory on the March Series 
for hotels? The inn-experienced. 
Grade 6 — BUILDERS OF THE OLD WORLD, 2ND ED. 
Nature Enthusiast: “Nature is Hartman, Saunders, Nevins 
" wonderful! A million years ago In the History on the March Series 
she didn’t know we were going to 
wear spectacles, yet look at the 
| way she placed our ears.” Grade 7 — THE STORY OF KENTUCKY, 2ND ED. 
i Cherry and Stickles 
-— A henpecked man took his wite Grade 8 — AMERICA—LAND OF FREEDOM, 2ND ED. 
) toa concert. They puffed in late, ; 
0% cme. a ; Hartman, Ball, Nevins 
as usual, ‘‘What are they play- j ite sori 
oss : : : z n the History on the March Series 
ing?” he whispered to his neigh- 
bor. “The Fifth Symphony’’, the 
neighbor replied. Turning to his D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
pouting wife he said, ““Now, don’t 1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
er- stew, dear, we’ve missed only four J. Edgar Pride, Representative 
numbers.” 
wad September, 1954 25 











BENNETT BOOKS STATE 
ADOPTED IN KENTUCKY 


ART 
FOR 
YOUNG 
AMERICA 


The most 
widely-used 
book of its 
kind. Writ- 
ten by Nicholas, Trilling and Lee, it has 
been recognized for years as the ideal 
textbook on the real qualities of every- 





day art. 


The authors have merged into one uni- 
fied study three major phases of art — 
creative activity, appreciational experi- 
ences, and functional use of art knowl- 
edge. Organized along the best accepted 
course plan, informational treatment of 
each subject is combined with problems 
based on real-life experience. A guide to 
developing a general art course, it has 
also been found to be of value to ALL 
students, talented or not. 


Included in the contents are a very ex- 
tensive discussion on art in nature 
through effective “photographic essays”, 
art in advertising, architecture, etc. It 
is handsomely illustrated, many illustra- 


tions in color. 302 pages $2.60 
BASIC BENCH METAL PRACTICE 

By Giachino and Feirer............. $2.96 
BASIC ELECTRICITY 

By John L. Feirer. 222 pages...... $2.48 
CARPENTRY 

By Ira S. Griffith and G. B. Cox 

TOP ND cc sas ches s%2S90 05508 $2.00 
ESSENTIALS OF WOODWORKING 

By Ira S. Griffith. 232 pages....... $2.12 
GENERAL SHOP HANDBOOK 

By Willoughby and Chamberlain. 
PROD caveke ese eben ses ebes een $ .92 
MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE 

SERVICE. By Beth B. McLean..... $3.00 


MECHANICAL DRAWING PROBLEMS 
By Edward Berg. 197 pages ....... $1.96 


MODERN METALCRAFT 
By John L. Feirer. 288 pages ...... $2.80 


THE PRACTICE OF PRINTING 
th Le a $2.25 


WOODWORKING WORKBOOK 
By Nichols and Stiles. 63 pages ....$ .56 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 


7004 Duroc Bidg. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
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1. Q. Do you have a family? 

A. Social Security is a family 
The cost to a man with 
wife and children is the same as the 


coverage. 


cost to an unmarried teacher even 
though the benefits to a man with 
family may be, and usually are, 214 
times the benefits to a single person. 


2. Q. Are you unmarried? 

A. Thirty-eight per cent of our 
teachers are unmarried. They would 
be at a disadvantage under Social 
Security. The average primary bene- 
fit for adults in 1952 was $40.10; 80c 
lower than for the year before. 


3. Q. Will you have survivors at 65? 
A. Social Security is a family 
plan of coverage. Nearly one-half of 
our teachers do not represent a family 
unit, but the cost to them would be 
the same as for heads of families, 
under Social Security OASI.  Sur- 
vivors’ benefits do not appeal to 
teachers who have no survivors. 


4, Q. Already covered? 

A. Of teachers who are 
married, 4,175, or 28 per cent of our 
teachers are wives of husbands who 
are under Social Security. The hus- 
band is paying the Social Security 
Tax for the whole family. These wives 
and their children are protected. 
These wives do not seek coverage un- 
der Social Security OASI since they 
already have it. 


those 


5. Q. Why pay twice? 

A. If the profession were under 
Social Security, the husband and wife 
teaching would each pay the tax but 
have only a family protection. It 
amounts, practically, to double taxa- 
tion. This affects 18 per cent of our 
teachers and 20 per cent of the chil- 
dren. 


6. Q. 84 per cent vs 16 per cent. 

A. From the above it is readily 
seen that 84 per cent, approximately, 
of our teachers in Kentucky would 
be at a disadvantage under Social 
Security. They would either pay a 


double tax, they are already covered 
by husband’s card, or they have no 
survivors. This leaves 16 per cent 
who are older teachers (not retired) 
and the young men with wives who 
do not teach and who have young 
children. Can the profession as a 
whole favor Social Security under 
such conditions? 


7. Q. No refund? 

A. Many of our teachers quit 
work (teaching) when they marry, 
and withdraw their accounts from 
the Teachers’ Retirement System. 
This amounts to about $275,000.00 
a year. Under Social Security there 
are no such refunds. Under the 
Teachers’ Retirement System if one 
does not become eligible for an an- 
nuity, the contributions and interest 
are returned. One teacher’s contribu- 
tions are not taken to pay the annuity 
of another. 


5. Q. Social but not secure? 

A. If the Congress really wanted 
to provide a retirement plan for the 
public, it could have extended the 
Civil Service Retirement System in- 
stead of creating a makeshift insecure 
welfare Old Age Survivors Insurance, 
closely related to Child Welfare and 
Old Age Assistance. Why was such 
a plan formulated? It created the 
impression of security but without 
the substance. 


9. Q. Disabled? 

A. The Teachers’ Retirement 
System provides for retirement for 
disability. About 12 per cent of our 
retired teachers retire for disability. 
Under Social Security there is no 
retirement for disability before age 
65. 


10. Q. Want to retire before age 65? 

A. Approximately half of our 
teachers retire before age 65. Under 
Social Security there is no retirement 
before age 65. Suppose the profes- 
sion were under Social Security and 
a teacher wanted to retire at age 60; 
such a teacher would wait to age 65 
to receive any benefits. 
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11. Q. Would it pay? 

A. In regard to “integration” and 
“supplementation”, why add some- 
thing to the Teachers’ Retirement 
System which cannot improve it; 
which costs more than teachers can 
get out of it; and which will become 
more expensive as the years pass? 


12. Q. Tax 2 per cent, 314 per cent, 
or 6 per cent? 

A. If Social Security is adopted. 
further improvement of the Teachers’ 
Retirement System will be impractical. 
The cost of Social Security will con- 
tinue to increase, making it necessary 
that contributions for Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System be reduced. This 
can result only in one condition — 
less benefits at greater total cost. 


13. Q. Cheap? 

A. If the profession were under 
Social Security this year, the cost to 
teachers would be about $750,000.00. 
In most cases the teachers would pay 
both their own contribution and the 
contribution of the Board of Educa- 
tion because most Boards have no 
funds out of which to pay Social 
Security Tax. excepting funds for 
instruction. 


14. Q. Adequate support? 

A. Congress makes no appropria- 
tion for Social Security OASI. If 
one is not covered by Social Security. 
it does not cost him anything. 

Under the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System the State makes large 
extra contributions in addition to 
matching the teachers’ monthly con- 
tributions, 


15. Q. Political? 

\. In 1939 Congress repealed all 
guarantees that the benefits once 
granted would not be reduced. but 
held the tax down to the place where 
many teachers do not believe it will 
support present benefits. 


16. Q. Reserve for future benefits? 

\. OASI is not a reserve plan. 
No effort is made to provide a greater 
reserve than for three years. The 
reserve now is about $300.00 for 
each person paying the Social Security 
Tax. 

The Teachers’ Retirement 
System is a reserve plan. There is in 
reserve about $1,333.00 for each 
teacher paying contributions, and the 
amount increases each year. While 
the teacher teaches the reserve is ac- 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 
DIVISION 
EDUCATION EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Announces: 
Hearing Center 
University of Kentucky 
In Operation— 
October 1, 1954 
Dr. Charles Diehl. Director 
Information 
Speech and Hearing Center. 
University of Kentucky. 
Lexington 


cumulated to pay her annuity after 
retirement. 


17. Q. What will happen? 

A. In looking into the near fu- 
ture, teachers see 13.500.000 people 
who are age 65 or older. If a reces- 
sion comes, many of these will apply 
for benefits under Social Security. 
To date only 2.9 million have done 
so. Teachers think this may have an 
adverse effect on the Social Security 
account, and at about the time they 
would ask for their benefits if teachers 
were under Social Security OASI. 





Workbooks 


for use with your state-adopted 


New Alice and Jerry Basic Readers 


For Grade One 
PREPRIMER WORKBOOK (To be used with Preprimers) 


Preprimer Workbook. For immature groups only.) 
WORKBOOK for The New Day In and Day Out 


Primer Workbook. For immature groups only.) 
WORKBOOK for The New Round About 


the First Reader Workbook. For immature groups only.) 


For Grade Two 
WORKBOOK for The New Down the River Road 
WORKBOOK for The New Friendly Village 


For Grade Three 
WORKBOOK for The New Through the Green Gate 
WORKBOOK for The New If I Were Going 


For Grade Four 
WORKBOOK for Singing Wheels 


For Grade Five 
COMPANION BOOK for Engine Whistles 


For Grade Six 
COMPANION BOOK for Runaway Home 


... Plus This Essential Teaching Equipment 

1. READINESS BOOKS, Here We Go and Over the Wall 

2. READING READINESS PICTURE CARDS 

3. SIGHT VOCABULARY WORD CARDS 

4, REBUS, WORD, PHRASE, SENTENCE CARDS 

5. BIG PICTURES (in sets of 24) for use with Skip Along 

6. WORD CARDS for The New Round About. Set of 195 cards. 
7. TEXTFILMS 


TESTS 


EVANSTON ow, Peterion and Company ILLINOIS 


















VOCABULARY PREPRIMER WORKBOOK (To be integrated with the 


VOCABULARY PRIMER WORKBOOK (To be integrated with the 


VOCABULARY FIRST READER WORKBOOK (To be integrated with 


8. TESTING PROGRAM—READINESS TESTS and ACHIEVEMENT 





Teps Survey 





Continued jrom Page 15 


In-Service Programs 


Twenty-two of the twenty-nine 
questionnaires revealed some 
form of in-service training with- 
in the last twelve months, Thir- 
teen of the twenty-nine attended 
an art workshop conducted by the 
Binney and Smith Company last 
fall in the high school building. 
Other in-service projects included 
a KEA Workshop, remedial read- 
ing study, conference of elemen- 
tary principals, Phonics Work- 
shop, Driver Education Confer- 
ence, and various other confer- 
ences. 

Besides the NEA and KEA 
journals, such professional liter- 
ature as the Grade Teacher, Nor- 
mal Instructor, School Activities, 
School Executive, Journalette, 
The Instructor, Supervisor’ s Note- 
books, Primary Activities, and 
the Educational Forum were read 
by the faculty surveyed. Several 





because 





With Supplementary materials 
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Silver Burdett Company 


mentioned literature of a special- 
ized nature in their particular 
teaching field. 


Reaction to Teaching 


Twenty-one of the teachers sur- 
veyed stated they would recom- 
mend the teaching profession to 
the youth of the state. It was 
cited as an opportunity to serve 
humanity. The attainment of the 
satisfaction of molding character 
and minds was also expressed. 
Most of the twenty-one teachers 
expressed a strong pleasure in 
their work and in the love of chil- 
dren. It was mentioned as being 
inspiring work which helped one 
to keep growing. The fact that 
the work was not monotonous was 
cited by one teacher. Several 
teachers referred to the summer 
vacation, short hours, free week- 
ends, and the possibilities of bet- 
ter salaries as their reasons for 
recommending the profession. 

Eight teachers emphatically 
stated that they would not recom- 
mend the teaching profession to 


anyone! Their reasons were 
plausible. Some advanced the 
argument that everyone could not 
be a teacher; that teaching was a 
profession which required service 
and devotion which some may not 
possess. One teacher cited the 
poor status of a teacher in a com- 
munity as the reason for not 
recommending the _ profession. 
The time-worn argument for not 
recommending the profession was 
the problem of low salaries. The 
situation has but one way to go 
and that is up! With the enact- 
ment of the Foundation Program. 
teaching will become, in time, a 
more attractive profession which 
will enable an individual to 
proudly say, “I AM A TEACH- 
ER.” 


By unanimous action of the 
KEA Board of Directors on 
August 5, the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association accepted mem- 
bership in the Kentucky Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


These Four Geographies are Most Successful: 


OUR BIG WORLD 
THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS 
OLD WORLD LANDS 
A WORLD VIEW 


Grade 4 


wr 


Grade 


Grade 6 


Grade 7 or junior high school 


By BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 





They are modern — giving pupils accurate information about today’s world 
1954 edition for each book. 
They are basic — giving pupils the understandings they need to become 
responsible citizens. 
They are real — giving pupils the colorful pictures and maps about real people 
and places that arouse their interest. 
They make up a complete learning program — pupils’ books, teachers’ guides, 
and workbooks for each grade. 


Eighteen color filmstrips: THEN AND NOW IN THE UNITED STATES 
(distributed in Kentucky by D. T. Davis Co. of Louisville) 
221 East 20th St., Chicago 16, Ill. 


Representative 


AUSTIN S. DURHAM, 9 Dumfries Ave., 
Fort Thomas, Ky. 
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68 SCHOOL SERVICE 
rice Advertisers in Kentucky offer 2. “Sally and Mary and Kate 
not vou the new ideas in equipment, Wondered.” A booklet for pre- 
the supplies, books and general teach- _ adolescent girls. Our Motto 
om- ing aids. Watch for these offerings 3 “It’s So Much Easier When 

oe ater a a aa  agihgan eg ; . | Childre 
not re gularly. Order at once, So that you Know.” A booklet for fully Service to the School Children 
ion. you will “a ra of Oe 9 = meted girls. of 
not you want before it is out of print. pening — 
was If you write directly to the ad- I. ari — I oe KEN T J CKY 
The vertiser, material will reach you ters 0oKlet tor mothers. 

f ase inorder- 6, A free preview of the new film 

go more promptly. For ease in or bd p , 
act- ing several items, use the coupon. “Molly Grows Up.’ They Deserve the Bes 
, : ig , Best in 
saad 1. How to Travel by Train—a 5-6 You're a Young Lady Now ~ _ the Boot 
er basic information guide for the and Very Personally Yours are School Furniture and Supplies 
rich railroad traveler. Especially de- two free booklets on menstruation 
Ba signed for those with little per- for different age groups. Indicate Price and Samples by request 
CH- sonal experience in train travel, number desired for classroom 

this “how-to” booklet is also full distribution. (International Cel- 

of reminder tips for those already lucotton Products Corporation) SCHOOL SERVICE 
the experienced in getting the most 5, You’re a Young Lady Now is 
on out of rail transportation, (Asso- especially written for girls 9 to 12 COMPANY Inc. 
init, ciation of American Railroads) or over. Its simple, straight-for- 7 
em- 2. Posture Posters set of 7— Ward presentation of accurate, T. W. Vinson, Manager 
am- designed for use in the classroom scientific facts has won wide ac- Frankfort, Kentucky 

to assist teachers in maintaining claim. 








healthful posture. (American 


Seating Company) 


3. Creative Crafts with Crayola. 
A 32-page book of ideas on how 
to make useful gifts, party games, 
invitations, and many other arti- 
cles—all of which the busy teach- 
er can use or adapt for her own 


° F ° ° ° You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 

classes. (Binney & Smith Com- alogs on Auditorium Seating; Leone te Seathore-oa sigudiove olin, ue en-aigiens, 
' ° no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 

pany ) Laboratory Equipment; Church ‘hoot bosrd will nt know you apply for loan. Re- 


4. New Aids to Help Teach Men- 
strual Hygiene. Indicate quantity 
desired of each number. ( Person- 
al Products Corporation) 


“Growing up and Liking it.” 
A booklet for teen-age girls, 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHEN- 
TIC FOLK music on RECORDS including 
THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS’ LIBRARY 
which contains an unusual selection of the 
music of over 150 cultures; recorded on 
location by native orchestras and vocal 
groups; each Long Play Record is ac- 
companied by extensive notes by famous 
collectors and recognized authorities .. . 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON 
series for children. ANTHOLOGY OF 


7. Fund Raising Plan for Schools 
and Organizations. Includes sam- 
ples on approval of Christmas 
card box assortments, folder and 
complete details of money-mak- 
ing plan for schools and organiza- 
tions. (Sunshine Art Studios) 


9. Catalog. Well illustrated cat- 


Furniture; Classroom Furniture 
and Laboratory Furniture. In- 
dicate which catalog is desired. 
(Southern Desk Company) 


USE THIS COUPON 


aiieaiiiei es 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


be 2s ds (45 or 6; 7. 9 


Nanre2 2 















Lntirels by Mail 


BORROW $50 TO $300 ust your 


pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required on principal during payless summer 
months. Full details mailed i in plain envelope. Mail 
this ad today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE, DEPT. K srunoince, ata. 


Name 
Address. 
City State 














I indicate quantity desired 
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1 and emg neck MUSIC, oT [2 a es 
INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and LITER- : ? 
ATURE series. School Name— ae eee ee ee ee 
For complete catalog write to: School Address jum = k Tae eae a iia 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. ie : — Kentucky 
117 WEST 146 ST. NEW YORK 36, N. Y. a Enrollment: Boys Girls 
rnal September, 1954 29 








News and Views 





Continued from Page 17 


Dr. Herman L, Donovan, Pres- 
ident of the University of Ken- 
tucky, has issued a special invita- 
tion to civice-minded Kentuckians 
to attend Community School-for- 
a-Day at the University in Lex- 
ington on Monday, September 
13, 1954. Community School- 
for-a-Day is one day of classes 
on “how-to-do-it” aspects of com- 
munity work, offering instruction 
to all interested persons. It will 
open with a general assembly 
program at 9:00 a.m., will in- 
clude two two-hour class sessions 
and “dismiss” at 4:00 p.m. 

The classes for Community 
School-for-a-Day feature two all- 
day (four-hour) courses on 
“How to Organize for Com- 
munity Development,”” and 
“How to Approach School In- 


tegration.” Other courses avail- 


able, each of half-day (two-hour ) 
length, will be: “How to Control 
Delinquency,” “How to Develop 
Local Leadership,” “How to Im- 
prove City Government,” “How 
to Report Community Activities,” 
“How to Get Basic Facts about 
Your Community,” and “How to 
Deal with Local Conflict.” Each 
person who attends Community 
School-for-a-Day will have time 
to take one of the all-day courses, 
or two of the half-day courses, 
according to his interest. 

In connection with the event 
a new service will be offered this 
vear. On the following day. 
September 14, those people who 
have attended Community School- 
for-a-Day and who wish to do so 
will be given the opportunity of 
consulting with instructors about 
their own community situations. 
The first day’s “school” remains. 
however, complete in itself, and 
in no way obligates a person to 
remain for a second day. 


Dr. J. Donald Phillips, Hills- 
dale, Michigan, originator of the 
widely used “discussion 66” tech- 
niques, keynoted the KEA Leader- 
ship Conference held at Rich- 
mond on August 4, 5 and 6. 
Other out-of-state consultants 
were Dr. R. B. Marston, director 
of the NEA Membership Division 
and Mrs. Wilda F. Faust, execu- 
tive secretary of the Future 
Teachers of America, NEA. 

Study areas were: “Promoting 
Next Steps in the Foundation 
Program for Kentucky’s Chil- 
dren” and “Increasing the Sup- 
ply of Competent Teachers and 
Promoting Professional Growth.” 

More than four hundred inter- 
ested school and lay people par- 
ticipated in the three-day confer- 
ence. Reports of the Conference 
will be sent to all participants and 
should be used by local and dis- 
trict. organizations in planning 
their year’s program. 
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We Want Kentucky Schools to Know 


that IROQUOIS is now coming out with a brand new and truly modern series of 
GEOGRAPHY TEXTS — The HOMELANDS Series, by Thurston and Hankins. 
The first two texts are ready for you now—HOMELANDS OF THE WORLD, for 
the 4th grade, and HOMELANDS OF THE AMERICAS, for the 5th grade. 
HOMELANDS BEYOND THE SEAS, and other texts in this completely new pro- 
gram, are almost ready to make their debut. 


that IROQUOIS has a complete and beautifully illustrated HISTORY PROGRAM 
for Elementary and Junior High Schools, by Southworth and Southworth. This new 
and popular series offers textbooks, workbooks, keys, manuals, specially designed 
Time Lines, and packets of historical pictures for your social studies classroom. 


that IROQUOIS is now represented in the Commonwealth of Kentucky by 


MR. PAUL A. O’NEAL 


P. O. Box 236 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Iroquois Building, Syracuse 2, New York 
Chicago 22 


Atlanta 3 


Dallas | 
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Forestry 





Continued from page 13 


If a school forest is out of the 
question, the next best thing is to 
visit forest areas to compare good 
and bad woodland management, 
to examine fire damage and learn 
of the devices to suppress and 
prevent fires. | Demonstrations 
may be arranged when a forester 
plans to mark trees for harvest 
and can take time to explain to 
the students why each tree is 
selected and the beneficial effect 
in adding growing space, soil, 
and sunlight for the remaining 
younger trees. Natural reproduc- 
tion can be studied, and students 
can help to plant seedlings where 
fire or unwise use of the land has 
destroyed natural seed sources. 

Forestry Teaching Aids 

Free forestry teaching aids to 
supplement textbooks and _refer- 
ence works, are available from 
American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, 1816 N St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. This organization 
is the national sponsor of the 
KEEP AMERICA GREEN forest 
fire prevention program of which 
KEEP KENTUCKY GREEN is a 
part. It is made up of lumber, 
paper, plywood, pulp and other 
wood dependent industries. Their 
teaching aids have been used in 
more than half of the schools of 
the country. They are designated 
for grades 4 to 12 and include a 
teacher’s manual and wall dis- 
plays. A copy of the 1953-54 
School Bibliography and order 
blank may be secured by writing 
to the Washington address, 

Films produced by the same 
organization are available for 
free booking from the Director, 
Division of Forestry, Department 
of Conservation, Frankfort. For 
a handling fee of 75 cents, they 
may also be booked from the Bu- 
reau of Audio-Visual Materials, 
University Extension, South 
limestone Street, Lexington. The 
black and white, 16 mm., sound 
films are entitled From Trees to 
Paper, 121% minutes, and Trees 
for Tomorrow, 18 minutes, 


September, 1954 


Lessons in Appalachian For- 
estry, a booklet for use in grades 
six to nine, is available in class- 
room quantities from the Appa- 
lachian Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers, Inc., 414 Walnut Street, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. The Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America, 
Inc., 408 Olive Street, St. Louis 
2, Mo., has two films for free 
booking entitled, Helping Ameri- 
ca Deliver the Goods. and The 
Container on Wheels. Both are 
16 mm., sound films in color, 25 


minutes in length. The Southern 
Hardwood Producers, Inc., 805 
Sterick Building, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, also has a 16 mm., sound, 
color film, 30 minutes, entitled, 
The Southern Hardwoods— 
Yours Forever. 





Programs — “Community 
School-For-A-Day” available 
from the Bureau of Community 
Service, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. Limited supply avail- 
able in the KEA office, Louisville. 
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50 years of 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


GHP TPR OOM 





Here are modern tests and textbooks that reflect our half century of 
experience in working with educators to meet the changing needs of 
America’s schools— 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING MENTAL ABILITY TESTS: 

New Edition 

These are direct descendants of the first group tests of general intelli- 
gence to be published for school use. This series yields reliable results, 
and saves time in both administration and scoring. Forms cover elementary 
school, and high school and college levels. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


A completely new edition for grades 1-9 continues a series that has been 
the standard in achievement measurement for over thirty years. National 
norms are based on testing more than 560,000 pupils. 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


This widely and successfully used series by Clark, Junge, Moser, Smith, 
and Lankford builds children’s confidence in their own ability and 
encourages them to think problems out for themselves. Arithmetic and 
mathematic materials have always concerned us—one of the first four 
books we published in 1905 was an arithmetic text for the Philippines, 
and many popular books with Dr. John R. Clark as co-author have been 
on our list for 35 years. 








Today, World Book Company’s authors and editors are continuing to 
build new publications—textbooks, standard tests, professional books for 
teachers—fo serve you and your pupils in the years to come. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
David W. Borland, Kentucky Representative 
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NEW FILM 


AND NEW 
BOOKLET 


To help you teach 


“Molly Grows Up.”’ A new Modess film about 
menstruation—first to be done with live actors. 
16 mm., black and white, sound—running time, 15 
minutes. For girls 9 to 15 and their parents. 


A warm, friendly film that fully explains men- 
strual hygiene . . . emphasizes importance of family, 
school nurse and friends in helping an average 
13-year-old girl develop normal, healthy attitudes 
toward menstruation. 


(For free preview, mail coupon.) 





—— booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” 





Menstrual Hygiene! 


“Growing Up and Liking It." Brand-new edition 
of popular Modess booklet, illustrated with delight- 
ful new photographs! For girls 12 to 18. 


Gives clear, complete explanation of menstrua- 
tion, plus valuable health and beauty tips. New 
features include special section of exercises, ap- 
proved by doctors, for easing cramps, and friendly, 
helpful advice called “It’s Nice to Know.” Use in 
conjunction with film or separately. 


Order as many free copies as you need. 


Miss Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5466-9, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me the following free material: 


——"ew booklets “Growing Up and Liking It’? —__booklets “It’s So Much Easier When You Know”’ 
——booklets ‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


” 


O One “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene 








(PLEASE PRINT) 








State 





(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U. BS. A) 
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COMPLETE 
PROGRAM 
OF FREE 


EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIAL 


“Sally and Mary and 
Kate Wondered” 


A charming little book for girls 
9 to 12. Gives a simple, clear 
introduction to the subject of 
menstruation. 


“It’s So Much Easier 

When You Know” 
A very informative booklet 
which explains the physiology 
of menstruation and tampon 
usage to older girls and women. 


“How Shall I Tell 

My Daughter?”’’ 
A beautifully illustrated book 
for mothers. Suggests how, 
when and what to tell pre-teen 
girls about menstruation. 


“Educational Portfolio 

on Menstrual Hygiene” 
A valuable aid for teachers. 
Complete teaching kit, includ- 
ing large anatomy chart, four 
booklets and a teaching guide. 
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New Film Available 


“Freedom to Learn” is the 
fourth in a series of public rela- 
tions films produced by the Na- 
tional Education Association in 
cooperation with the National As- 
sociation of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations. 

The film, obtainable from the 
KEA Office, is recommended for 
use WITH TEACHERS AND AD- 
MINISTRATORS 


ideas on teaching methods for in- 


a source of 





service training — 
WITH PARENT GROUPS — to 
give parents an insight into their 
children’s problems . . . to show 
how citizenship is taught in high 
school today — 
WITH COMMUNITY ORGANI- 
ZATIONS — to visualize the 
background of public issues . . . 
enliven club and church programs 
. show the importance of co- 
operation between school and 
home in readying youngsters for 
their civic responsibilities — 
WITH PUBLIC SERVICE PRO- 
JECTS — on television as back- 
ground for current issues . . . for 
American Education Week. 
Teacher Career Week programs 
. .. when citizens visit the schools 
WITH FUTURE TEACHERS — 
as an example of good teaching 
. a review of the principles 
of education and democracy — 
WITH COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES — for workshops, 
conferences, education classes . . . 
for loan to school groups as a 
regional service — 
WITH PATRIOTIC AND SERV- 
ICE CLUBS — to show how 
schools develop good citizens who 
will participate in community 
affairs and fight for democracy — 
WITH OTHER PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS MATERIALS — to sup- 
plement talks, tie in with related 
films, radio transcriptions, and 
publications for exhibit and ex- 
amination at local meetings, re- 
gional conferences, 








“CRAYOLA is 


one of America’s ~ 


oe 
oe 


Finest 


Institutions” | 








So writes an appreciative 
parent. “Even as a young- 
ster in the first grade, I 
knew CrayoLa Crayons 
were the finest made,” she 
continues, expressing 
what every teacher, every 
pupil instantly knows: 
When you use CRAYOLA, 
you know you’re using the 
best! Better effort inevita- 
bly results. 48 enchanting 
colors to work with. 


Triple-tested, certified Gold 
Medal Art Products are interna- 
tionally recognized for their out- 
standing quality. You get better 
work from your students when 
they use CRAYOLA Crayon, 
CLAYOLA Modeling Clay, ARTISTA 
Tempera, sensational new im- 
proved Artista Water Colors, 
ARTISTA Powder Paint, SHAW 
Finger-Paint, GENIE Handipaint, 
AN-Du-Septic Crayon and other 
Gold Medal brands. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Kentucky 
is Lewis R. Burruss 
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Calendar of Events 
Sept. 10, 1I—KEA Workshop for District 
Leaders 


Sept. 13—School-for-a-Day, University of 


Kentucky 

Oct. 1—Central Education 
Richmond 

Oct. 4, 5, 6—National Conference on Rural 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 7 & 8—Upper Cumberland Education 
Association, Barbourville 

Oct. 7 & 8—Middle Cumberland Education 
Association, Somerset 

Oct. 8—-First District Education Associa- 
tion, Murray 


Association, 


Oct. 14 & 15—Upper Kentucky River Edu- 


cation Association, Hazard 








s 











Oct. 15—-Second District Education As- 


sociation, Madisonville 
Oct. 15—Third District Education Associa 
tion, Bowling Green 


Oct. 22—Fourth District Education As- 


sociation, Elizabethtown 
Oct. 29—Annual Meeting, 
Colleges, Secondary and Elementary 
Schools, University of Kentucky 
Nov. 4 & 5—-Eastern District Education 
Association, Ashland 


Nov. 4 & 5—Northern Education Associa- 


tion, Newport 
Nov. 5—Fifth District Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville 
Noy. 7, 13--American Education Week 
Nov. 14. 20—36th Annual Book Week 














superior 


Unit tables and chairs 
by Southern Desk Company 


For that modern touch here is a combination of the beauty of wood with graceful and 


durable polished aluminum . . 


. to achieve distinction and adaptability in classroom 


seating. Also available in all-wood construction. 


Constant supervision and completely integrated operation assure uniform high quality 
of construction and finish of all Southern Desk Company lines of institutional furni- 


ture, which include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 





SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Exclusive Kentucky Distributor 
The Chas. H. Bunch Co. 
337 West Main Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Telephone WAbash 8488 — Res. CHerokee 2993 
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Association of 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 341 N 
Third Street, Richmond, Kentucky. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 

Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, 
Kentucky. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, 507 
Nutwood, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

F, E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—-T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
—A. J. Akers, 4906 S. First Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 

Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th Street, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee, 

George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Kentucky. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Lebanon Junction, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

D. C, Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
Clay, Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—William G. 
Poiles, Livermore, Kentucky. 

Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 
690 East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Ind. 

Wayne Shrum, 3815 N. Franklin Road, In- 
dianapolis 19, Indiana, 

Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
Box 236, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Al Anderson, 936 N. Ft. 
Thomas Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—-J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company-—-Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillan Company— 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 37, Kentucky. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
ludiana. 

McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville, Kentucky. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rand McNally & Co,—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 432 
Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington, Kentucky. 

Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—R. E. Bar- 
ber, 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 16, 
Illinois. 

Science Research Associates—Eleanor M. Leis, 
P. O. Box 4225, Jackson, Misssissippi. 
Scott, Foresman and Company—-J. Ray Bin- 

ford, Versailles, Kentucky. 
Rosalie Ewing, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 

E. C, Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 

Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 

Bobby E. Jones, Box 322, Lawrenceburg, 
Kentucky. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 

South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 
H. Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Webster Publishing Company—John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale 
Terrace, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 

World Book Company—Dave Borland, 25% 

Glendale Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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THE POPULAR INTEGRATED 
SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 
THAT BUILDS THE 
FRAMEWORK OF GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP IN 

GRADES 1-9 














THE TIEGS-ADAMS 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


This series, which skillfully integrates geography, history, 
and civics for grades 1-9, helps young Americans under- 


stand their way of life as well as that of other lands. 


The early books begin with the child in home, school, and 
community. They are followed by books emphasizing the 
people and geography of the United States, other nations, the 


United States in its world role, and the history of our country. 


There are many colorful illustrations, helpful pictograms, 
and an extensive map program. Workbooks with a variety 
of enriching activities and Teachers’ Manuals with specific 


procedures complete this outstanding series. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay St., Columbus 16, Ohio 
Represented by Mr. Judson S. Harmon, Whitley City, 
Mr. E. Glenn Pace, Lebanon Junction, and 
Mrs. Louise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington 
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— Between Classes on the University Campus. 
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“School Days, School Days... 


Soon the University of Kentucky campus will come alive again as thousands 
of Kentucky students, along with many from other states and even from 
other countries, converge upon Lexington for the opening of the fall semester. 
From humble beginnings in 1865, the University has grown in size and 
service with each passing year. Since its establishment it has educated more 
than 80,000 students. 


colleges and a graduate school, and training is offered for virtually every 


Today the University of Kentucky embraces eight 


field of endeavor by a large staff of competent teachers. Kentuckians may 


well be proud of the progress that has been made by their State University. 


& 
FALL SEMESTER — SEPT. 12 — JAN. 28 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 














LEXINGTON 




















